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this party espouses the cause of capital. It ne 
longer sympathizes with man, white orblack, who 
is struggling to recover his rights or ameliorate 
his condition. If the car of human progress is to 
move on, it must move, not by the help of this 
Democracy, but in spite of it. When the toiling 
millions ask for homesteads on our vast domain, 
they are met by the jeers and taunts of this mis- 
named Demecracy, and told that they constitute 
“the very mud sills of society and political govern- 
ment.”? When the white laborer would carve out 
his own fortune on the prairies of the West, he is 
told, in the words of the Richmond Examiner, 
that *‘ the principle of slavery is in itself right, and 
does not depend upon difference of complexion;”’ 
or, as a Democratic Senator expresses It: 

“The poor ye always have with you; for the man who 
lives by daily labor, and scarcely lives at that, and who has to 
put out his labor in the market, and take the best he can get 


for it—in short, your whole class of manual laborers and op- 
eratives, as you call them, are essentially slaves.”’ 


Mr. Fitzhugh, in his book entitled Failure of 
Free Society, says: 

“ Slavery, black or white, isright and necessary.” * * 
ee “Tie slaves are governed far better than the free 
laborers at the Nerth are geverned. Our negroes are not 
only better off as to physical comfort than free laborer®, but 
their moral condition is better.”’—Page 98. 

From the same book, en page 179, I quote the 
following: 

“Men are not ‘born entitled to equal rights.’ It would 
be far nearer the truth to say that some were born with sad- 


dles on their backs, and others booted and spurred to ride them ; 
and the riding does them good.”” 


Within the last few years the homestead bill 
has received the sanction of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on three separate occasions, but it is 
uniformly strangled ina Democratic Senate. And 
the Democratic party, viewing that measure from 
its stand point, and by the light of its modern doc- 
trines and principles, is consistent in opposing it. 
The determination of that measure involves the 
issue whether our frontier Territories are to sink 
into communities of despots and slaves, or rise 
into republics of freemen; whether our western 
territory shall be dotted with slave huts, the abodes 
of degradation and misery, or whether the pio- 
neer’s pleasant dwelling, garnished by flower and 
shrub, shall arise by the ‘side of the stream, the 


home of contentment, refinement, and industry. | 


This measure of ‘*‘land for the landless,’ is an 
important element in the “irrepressible conflict ”’ 
between opposing systems of labor; and whilst it 
is meet and proper that the Republican party es- 
pouses the cause of the hardy pioneer who would 
make the valley echo with the cheerful sound of 
free labor, it is equally fitting and appropriate that 
the Democracy should take the side of the master 
who would make the same valleys resound with 
the crack of the overseer’s lash. 

The conflict between capital and labor has ever 
been a fearful one. It has convulsed nations, 
shaken thrones, and caused blood to flow like 
water. Fortunately in our day it assumes the 
phase of a peaceful conflict, in which political par- 
ties are the contestants, and the ballot is the effect. 
ive weapon. On the one side is arrayed the Re- 

ublican party, vindieating the dignity of free 
abor, med asserting the rights of the toiling mil- 
lions; while its antagonist is a false Democracy, 
reviling the laboring man as a slave, and prostitut- 
ing itself to the interests and purposes of a purse- 
pees oligarchy. The contest may be protracted, 

ut the issue cannot be doubtful. Step y step the 
advancing columns of the Republican host move 
on, bearing in their hands the dearest interests of 
humanity, and cherishingin their hearts an abiding 
confidence in the justice of their cause, as well as 
in its ultimate success. 

Mr. CAREY obtained the floor, and yielded to 

Mr. FLORENCE, who moved that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

—— a rose A and Mr. Fiorence aoe 
ing taken the chair as aker pro tempore, Mr. 
Burrinron reported ‘that the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union had had under 
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larly House bill No. 338, to provide for the pay- || 
ment of outstanding Treasury notes, to aythorize 
a loan, to regulate and fix the duties on imports, 
and for other purposes; and had come to no con- 
clusion thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES. I move that when the House 
adjourns to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That motion is notin order. | 
There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. HUGHES. I withdraw the motion. 

Mr.KUNKEL. I move thatthe Houseadjourn. | 

Mr.KELLOGG, of Michigan. I demand tellers. | 

Tellers were not ordered. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Thereupon the House (at fifteen minates after 
four o’clock, p. m.) adjourned. 


| 
: | 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. | 
Fripay, April 27, 1860. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
ee: J.L. Exvriorr. 


he Journal of yesterday was read and approved. | 


ADJOURNMENT OVER. 

Mr. BOYCE. I move that when the House | 
adjourns to-day, it adjourn to meet on Monday | 
next. - 

The motion was agreed to, 


| 


Mr. CURTIS. I have a resolution which I | 
desire to offer, and I presume there will be no ob- | 
jection to it. I ask that it may be read. | 
The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

| 


ReSolved, That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
directed to report to the Committee on Military Affairs of 
the House a full plan and statement of the floating battery | 
in progress of construction in the vicinity of the New York 
harbor, the amount of money expended, and the estimated 
cost of completing the same. Also, that the Committee on | 
Military Affairs report to this House such changes or dispo- 
sition of this matter as they may consider consistent with | 
the public interest. 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to say that the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs have directed me to 
report this resolution. It is a mere resoliition of 
inquiry, directed to the Secretary of War. It is | 
time that the country should know something | 
about the matter therein referred to. 
has been going on for years, in entire secrecy; and 
the reason that we ask the Secretary to report to 
the* committee instead of the House is, that we 
do not wish to expose what may be necessary to 
be kept secret. 

Mr, HOUSTON. Ido not know that I shall 
object to the resolution; but there is certainly one 
feature in it which will make it objectionable, un- | 
les# it be modified in that respect. I am not will- | 
ing that a resolution shail be introduced here, and 
adopted by the House, requiring the Secretary 
of War to make a report to a committee of the 
House; and if the gentleman from Iowa persists 
in that form of the resolution, I shall object to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I will explain the matter if the 
gentleman will allow me. It is said thatthe con- | 
struction of this floating battery has been going 
on for years, at great cost, under cover of some 
supposed necessity of concealment, and it may be 
necessary that its form and character should be 
kept secret. For this reason the resolution pro- 
poses that the Secretary of War shall make his 
report to the Committee on Military Affairs, who, 
it seems to me, ought to have some knowledge of 


examine and determine as to the propriety of the 
construction, and if they are satisfied that it is 
proper and necessary, they ought to let it proceed; 
and if it be necessary, to allow it to proceed under 


the meee which has heretofore surrounded the | 
I 


subject. In this view of the matter, it is proper 
that the Committee on Military Affairs should 
examine the subject before it is reported to the 


House and the coumtry. I know of no better way || 


than this to consider this character of work, and 
the propriety and economy of the plan, without 
exposure of what may be defeated by improper 
publicity. I am informed this work has been 
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The work || 


| 
the progress of the work. That committee can | 
| 








consideration the Union generally, and mawees | going on for years, and large sums have already 


been spent, without such examination or super- 


| vision on the part of any committee of Congress. 


| Mr. HOUSTON. 


I do not understand what 
‘reason there may be in keeping secret what may 
be reecived from the Department of War. But, 
_ if it is desirable to keep anything secret, the Presi- 
| dent can make a confidential communication to the 
House, just as he does to the Senate; and when it 
it comes here, the gentleman can, if he chooses, 
have itreferred to the Committee on Military Af- 
| fairs. 
| Again, ifthe Committee on Military Affairs de- 
| Sires to Zetinformation from the Department, they 
can, as 1s acommon practice, apply directly to the 
Department. They can get any ordinary inform- 
ation in that way. But to-pass a resolution by 
the House, requiring a Secretary to make a report 
to a committee of the House, is unprecedented, 
and it would be the initiation of a very unsafe 
practice. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand there is a reluct- 
ance on the part of those who are engaged in the 
construction of this machine, to letanybody know 
anything about it. I think the plans shou Idbe 
examined, and I prefer this mode of bringing the 
subject before Congress. I desire that those en- 
| gaged in the work and the War Department may 
e relieved from any responsibility, and that those 
who are engaged in this matter may makea report 
somewhere, so that the plan may be brought be- 
fore a board of engineers of the United States 
Army, who may thoroughly investigate the matter 
and determine the fallacy or fitness of such expend- 
itures. There has been a great change in prilliesty 
science, especially in the science of gunnery, since 
| this work was commenced; and what was sup- 
posed to be useful a few yearsago, would be worse 
than useless before the recent discovery and use 
of much more powerful artillery. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I will settle this matter for 
the present. I shall object to the introduction of 
| the resolution this morning, though I donot knew 
that I shall do so at some future time when it is 


offered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
_ Mr.GARTRELL. I understand the resolution 
is objected to; and therefore | move thatthe rules 
be suspended, and that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole on the state of 


} 


+ the Union. 
|| Mr. MAYNARD. I rise to a question of order. 





| This is Friday—a day devoted, by the rules, to 
| the consideration of private business. 

Mr. GARTRELL. I was aware of that fact; 
| but I supposed the gentleman from Tennessee 
| knew that, by the understanding had last Mon- 
| day, we could do no business in connection with 
| the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Ido not understand that 
the implied agreement extended that far. I suip- 
| posed that we might go into a Committee of the 
| Whole upon the Private Calendar, it being objec- 
tion day, and do what we might without violating 
the agreement, it being understood that no advant- 
age should be taken of the want of a quorum. 

Mr. CURRY. I would suggest to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, that we had better pursue 
the course indicated by the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia, for I shall certainly object to 
the transaction of any business without a quorum. 

Mr. MAYNARD. Then I would suggest that 
we shall allow the committees to be called for re- 
ports, that they may be placed on the Private 
Calendar. (Cries of ** No!’ “ No!’’} 

The motion of Mr. Ganrre.u was agreed to. 

THE TARIFF BILL. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Burrinton in the a) and resumed the 
|| consideration of the bill (H. R. No. 338) to pro- 
vide for the payment of outstanding Treasury 
|| notes, to authorize a loan, to regulate and fix the 
|| duties on imports, and for other purposes; on 
| which the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Carey] had 
the floor. 
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Mr. CAREY. I avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of saying to the committee what I intended 
to have said to the House a few days ago, and 
that, too, upon a new subject. There is one sub- 
ject which we have been so much accustomed te 
hear discussed upon this floor, that I do notknow 
but I may be considered out of order if I do not | 
talk upon this negro question. 

Mr. HATTON. You are certainly out of or- 
der if you attempt, in this committee, to discuss 
anything except the negro question. Here, noth- 
ing is recognized as of sufficient importance to 
entitle it to consideration unless it involves a dis- | 
quisition on or [Laughter. } 

Mr. CAREY. 
marks upon a matter which I conceive to be of 
great importance to the agricultural interests of 
this country. I have no doubt that some gentle- 
men may consider that out of order; but I will 


venture to proceed, evenif itis out of order; and, || 


in order to lay a foundation for my remarks, | 


will offer a resolution to be read as a part of my | 


| 


argument, for I know it would not be in order to 
offer it now for adoption: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture be, and 
they are hereby, instructed to report to this House a bill for | 
the promotion of the interest of agriculture, for the organ- | 
ization of the agricultural division of the Department of | 
the Interior, now in a defective condition, and demanding | 
an immediate remedy. 


It is well known to every man upon this floor, 
who has reflected for one moment, that agriculture 
lies at the foundation of civilization, and of all 
other interests of the country. It is the only in- | 
stitution of the country that has not some atten- 
tion paid to it by the Government of the United | 
States. Now, I find an illustration of the char- | 
acter of agriculture embodied in much better lan- 
guage than I can use, and | will adopt it as my | 
own: 

*“ EpccaTion or Tne AGRICULTURIST.—No man is £0 | 
high as to be independent of the success of this great in- | 
terest; no man isso low as not to be affected by its prosper- | 
ity or decline. Agriculture feeds us; to a great degree, it 
clothes us; without it, we could not have manufactures, 
and we should not have commerce. These all stand to- | 


gether, like piilars in a cluster, the largest in the middle, | 
and that largest is agriculture. 
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‘| in this body, I suppose, about a dozen farmers. 


am going to make a few re- | 








| The interest of yg community will be attended to 
with andnnleted zeal unless those in charge 
of it have a direct interest in the subject. The 
lawyer has his own interests to promote; the me- 
| chanic his; the doctor his; and if the interests of 
| the farmer are to be promoted, that class must be 
represented by those who know something about 
| its wants, its necessities, and its condition. We 
_ have now in Congress but very few farmers; and 
| you find your agricultural interests in the Govern- 
| ment committed to aclerk in one corner of the 
| Patent Office, who peddles out seeds. That is 
about the extent of the care given to the great ag- 
ricultural interests of the ceuntry. If youcannot 
do better than that, you had better abolish the office 
| altogether, and leave the agricultural class to take 
_ care of themselves. 

One great evil in the country is, that political 
offices are open to men where they can get much 
higher wages than they can get oma farm; and it 
is a lamentable fact, that throughout the country 
| where I am acquainted, and [ believe it is gen- 
erally so, agriculturists are now educating their 


| 
| 


| 


‘| children, not for the culture of the soil, but for 


something which they regard as more clevated. 
You find them seeking places in the professional 
classes of society, or you find them around your 
capitals of the States and of the United States, 
| seeking employment, seeking the loavesand fishes 
dispensed by the Government. That is a matter 
of great importance to the country. Whenaman 
gets from four to five dollars a day for doing little 
or nothing, and can only get a dollar a day for 
laboring on a farm, there must be injury done to 
the agricultural interest. If you are to do anything 
to promote the interests of agriculture, you must 
et rid of a great deal of the Political excitement 
in this Hall and in the country; for the very mo- 
ment men find they can earn a living with less ex- 
ertion in one direction than in another, and that 
one occupation is more lucrative than another, 
that moment their efforts are bent in that direction. 
Such has been the case in reference to the pro- 

| fession of law; and we now have young men in 
Ohio—and I suppose there are such everywhere 





“The cultivation of the earth is the most important labor || in the country—who, considering the study of 


of man. Man may be civilized, in some degree, without | 
great progress In manufactures, and with little commerce 


law as a steppingstone to promotion, have studied 


with his distant neighbors ; but without cultivation of the || JUst enough law to give them the name of law- 


earth, he is a roaming barbarian. When tillage begins, | 
other arts follow. The farmers, therefore, are the founders | 
of human civilization.”’ 


yers. Then they become peliticians, go through 
the country making political speeches, and fill the 


'| country with a feverish state of excitement. In 


That is the language of Daniel Webster; and I || the next step of their progress they come into this 
think that no man will deny that thatisa very fair || Hall, and, pursuing the same course of speech- 


and true statement. What condition and situation | 
does agriculture maintain in the departments of 


making and creating excitement upon political 
topics, we who desire to get the floor for the con- 


the Government? It is placed under the direction || sideration of matters of great public interest out- 


of the Interior Department. It is only incident- | 


side of politics, can rarely do so without a strug- 


ally alluded to in the enumeration of the powers of |] gle almost as great as would be necessary to make 


the Secretary of the Interior. The head of the | 
Patent Office is charged, among other things, with | 
the collection of statistics, seeds, plants, and cut- 
tings. So that this great interest is in the second 


a fortune, ordinarily. [Laughter.] Ido not wish 
to make any indecorous remarks in reference to 
this beneratls body; but I have absolutely seen 
exhibited upon various occasions, in this Hall, 


class of the fourth bureau of the Department of || such a struggle for the floor, and such an effort 


the Interior; and so much of the time ofthe head 


to see who could talk loudest and longest, as, if 


of the Department is necessarily devoted to other || exhibited in a neighborhood of farmers, would 


branches of business, that little or no attention can | 
be paid to the agricultural interest. There can be | 
nothing effectual done for it unless you place the | 
subject under the direct control of some depart- 
ment that will be responsible to the country for 
its proper performance. 

hen the labor is divided among so many hands, 
the responsibility will be frittered away, and very 
little done. The resojution that has been read was 


be considered not very respectable, to say the very 
least of it. 

Mr. Chairman, the interests of the country at 
this time demand, from the hands of every man 
who has any regard for his country or his coun- 


|| try’s welfare, a cessation of this extraordinar 


excitement upon the subject of politics. When 
you hear gentlemen upon this floor seriously 
talking about a dissolution of the Union; when 


directed by the Committee on Agriculture to be || you see a convention of men of one single party 


offered here, so as to get an expression of opin- 
ion on the subject, and suggest to the House 
whether it would instruct the committee to bring 
in a bill to establish an independent bureau of ag- 
riculture. I want gentlemen to reflect on the sub- 
ject; so that, when the resolution can be offered 
in order, they will be able to vote intelligently on | 
it. Ifthey are disposed to encourage the institu- 
tion of agriculture, they will vote for the resolu- 
tion; if they are not so disposed, they will vote it 
down, and the thing ends; and we will let it re- 
main where it is. 

When the Government was organized, in the 
discussion on the subject the agricultural class 
was alluded to, es Tr by Mr. Madison, as the 
great class out of which members of Congress 
would be chosen, and therefore that that interest 
would be protected like all others. Now, you have 





of this Gevernment dividing in reference to that 
question, so important to the institutions of our 
country, I think it is time that every one of us 
should begin to pause and reflect in reference to 
the consequences. Itis not extraordinary patriot- 
ism that agtuates men in making all this disturb- 
ance; and if it is, 1 am going to suggest a plan to 

t rid of at least one half of this excess of patriot- 
ism,and to make the other half worth four times 
as much as itis now. ([Laughter.] You willdo 
much towards accomplishing that if you will re- 
duce the compensation of men in and around this 
Capitol, and in the various Departments of Gov- 
ernment, to somewhat of amequality with the 
compensation of men who pursue other vocations 
of lite. Let not a man here who opens and shuts 
your doors receive three dollars a day, while a 
man who mauls rails gets but fifty cents or a dol- 


ee 
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| lar. If you ae here ten men to do the labor 





| of one at home, and it becomes understood in the 
country that men can make more money here 
than at home, you will find men rushine hoe 
from every quarter of the Union seeking for office 
_ And that is the very class of men that is distuyriy. 
| ing the whole community. They come from tho 
‘| lowest to the highest ranks—from the constable 
|| up to the presidential aspirant. 
| I ask you to compare the moral, social, and po- 
litical cqndition of this country, with what it was 
thirty years ago. I am acquainted with the work. 
ings of this Government, and have been for a 
great many years. Over sixty years ago I went 
into the western country, when that portion of jt 
which now occupies five States northwest of the 
Ohio river contained but twenty-five or thirt 
thousand inhabitants. I have seen that might 
country grow up; and I have seen the physical, 
moral—I will not say the political—condition of 
that country improve, and become what it is now 
admitted to be—not excelled in these respects by 
any portion of this country. 

Now, there is not a gentleman upon this floor 
but will agree with me that here is the source of 
all these abuses, and that it is just as plain as it is 
to multiply two by two. Pay men in proportion 
to their services, and make the pursuit of agricul- 
ture just as profitable as it is to open and shut 
| these doors, and you will lessen this struggle for 
| office. Pay your members of Congress just about 
| half what you pay now, and you will have just 

as able members of Congress, and you will have 

agréat deal less disturbance. Just in proportion 
_as you increase the salaries of men, just in that 
ee do you increase their extravagant 
|| modes of living. Office is then hunted for, and 

an excitement is gotten up by this scramble for 
| office, which demoralizes the country and every- 
| 





thing connected with it. 

Now, I appeal to gentlemen upon this floor, if 
the people of the country could come here and 
witness what I have witnessed upon this floor, 
would they not be astonished at the spectacle? 
They would see one —_ of the House arrayed 
against the other, and at times, apparently, in 
the very attitude of war. And what is all this 
about? Why, itis all about the negro. Thatis 
however, but a scape-goat. The negro hasa great 
deal to do with this matter, but there are other con- 
trolling influences. And until these are driven out 
of the arena of conflict, and the people apply the 
remedy, you need not look for any great change. 
But we have great difficulty now in undersiand- 
ing what the Constitution means. We have side 
issues, and we have front and rear issues, and we 
cannot understand language at all as we did a few 

ears ago. 

All these things have resulted in the greatest 
excitement, and in what I must pronounce a 
most ridiculous state of things. I ask if. these 
influences are not spreading all over the country ? 
I ask you whether our action here corresponds 
with the expectations of our constituents? We 
are doing a great many things here which we 
would not like to let our constituents know, 
[laughter;] and untii gentlemen can meet on this 
floor, and meet as men meet elsewhere, and at- 
tend to their business faithfully and honestly, _ 
will have just what you have seen here. Tlic 
people will be deceived, and parties will war to 
the knife, and yet divide the spoils. When you 
offer to the man who performs what you con- 
sider your menial services about the Capitol the 
same fair compensation that the farm laborer re- 
ceives—and the same disparity of compensation 
extends throughoutall the States—you will effecta 
great improvement in all our public affairs. This 
disparity of compensation tends to elevate one 
class above another, and increases the extrava- 
gance of living of the better-compensated class; 
and that expense greatly exceeds what a man can, 
by honest Ns and by private efforts in the 
ordinary ways of life, earn, 

Slavery is degrading to a white man who works; 
and for that reason I object to slavery going into 
a free Territory. It degrades the white laborer. 
I do not ask that you will raise farming above 





a —— 


whatit nowis. Letitstand upon its own merits, 
and let those who are here receive but the wages 
they get at home, That isall Task. Unless there 
is something done to.arrest the political excite- 
ments of the day, just so sure as we are alive we 


will become a distracted and severed people. 
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_ Let that man be responsible to the country for the 
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I consider an eXamination into these questions 
of great importance. We must put down the | 
extravagance of the times. We see, every day, | 
that expenses are increasing, and labor is becom- 
ing degraded. The farmer has now no ground for 
encouragement. Heismerely regarded asa farmer. 
Now, if you really do want to do anything for 
the great agricultural interest of this country, 
then let there be a-separate department of the Gov- 
ernment established for its benefit, and let some 
man be placed at its head who is competent for 
the discharge of the duties imposed upon him. 

































proper performance of his funétions of office. As 
itis now, Secretary Thompson, of the Interior De- 
partment, has not the time to pay attention to the 
agriculture of the country. Governor Thomas, 
of the Patent Office, has not time to pay attention 
to it, and the subject is left to the head of another 
bureau; and if you inquire of him, he says that 
he has no control overit, (Laughter.} Let this 
evil be remedied, for agriculture is the foundation 
of the progress of all our other great interests. 

Mr. Chairman, before I sitdown I will make a 
few remarks upon the topics of constant discus- 
sion in this Hall. It may be that my opinions 
may be desired by my constituents. Whatever 
they are, I hesitate not frankly to express them. 
Day after day have we had fierce discussions of | 
every manner of distracting questions. Now, I 
think that if we would return to the ancient con- 
struction of the Constitution; if we would construe 
itasit has been construed until within the last ten 
years, there would then be no further difficulty on 
the subject of slavery. In the early days of the 
Republic slavery was regarded as anevil. In the 
organization of this Government its mischievous 
tendencies were not concealed. At the time of 
the Revolution it was stated in the Declaration of 
Independence, as one of the complaints against 
the mother country, that she poured numbers of 
African slaves upon our coasts, and thereby de- 
graded our white labor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I hope the gentle- 
man will allow me to interrupt him, that I may 
say one word. 

r. CAREY. I would rather go on without 
interruption, but I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. eMITH, of Virginia. If, when gentlemen 
make statements like those we have heard, we re- 
main silent, it will look as if we yielded our as- 
sent to them. I utterly repudiate and deny the 
proposition stated by the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CAREY. Ia peal to history in reply to 
the gentleman’s disclaimer. If that be studied | 
carefully, [ am sure that it will bear me out in 
what I have said. I believe that I am familiar 
with the principles of this Government which had 
ascendency until within a few years. I know, I 
think, what were the doctrines of Mr. Jefferson, 
Mr. Adams, and Mr. Monroe. They were the 
doctrines, at the time, of all classes of the people>| 

I have on two occasions given expression by 
my votes to my opinion on the subject which dis- 
tracts this country. By my vote I have expressed 
my opposition to the extension of slavery. I do 
not believe that this Government has any power 
to extend slavery in this Union, upon this conti- 
nent, or anywhere in the world. If it be said that 
the State sovereignties have the right to admit | 
slavery within their midst, then I respond that is 
a matter for the States, each by itself, to determ- 
ine, and not for this Federal Government. We 
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ears, as the presidential election approaches. || 
ow, Mr. Chairman, if men will apfeal to their |! 
own judgments, and reason from common sense || 
rules, there will be less pelitical disturbance than || 
there has been. There would then be more prob- || 
ability of arriving at some more sensible conclu- 


This slavery excitement increases every four 
| 


sion on political questions. 
We hear threats of a dissolution of the Union, 


because of this slavery agitation. The idea isex- || exist in both; but the point to whic 
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extent; and she ceded th@ Territory with the con 
dition that it should not exist there. 

Mr. REAGAN. It is true that the cession of 
the Northwest Territory was a matter of compact 
before the formation of the present Constitation; 
and it is also true that Kentucky was taken from 
the territory of Virginia, and Tennessee from the 
territory of North Carolina, after the Constitution 
was formed, antl that slavery was permitted to 

fh my atten- 


traordinary and unnatural. It is impossible that || tion was called by the gentleman’s remark was 


this people can be divided and this Union dis- | 
rupted. 
was taught, froma bor, to venerate and regard 
this Union as the all-important thing in govern- | 
mental affairs, and thatseparation would bea deso- | 
lation. Now, supposing that, on the subject of this 
disturbing question of slavery, the South should | 
secede, would it lessen these difficulties? We are 
now under obligations to surrender to them their | 
slaves, and the great portion of the people are will- 
ing that it shall be done. We have some people 
who interfere with this thing. We have impru- 
dent men at the North as well as at the South. 
But how is‘it possible to escape the consequences 
of these difficulties by separation? 1 know that 
men can swell themselves into a great deal of ex- 


citement and passion by exclamations about their 

constitutional rights. I believe, as much as I be- 

lieve that I exist, that I have the constitutional 

right todemand that slavery shall not beextended. 

I know that it was the intention of the framers of 
the Government, and the design and expression 

of all the States, that they were, in a short time,” 
to get rid of slavery. JI know what all our great 

men have said on the subject; but the profound 

truths laid down by them are now regarded as 
heresies or as treason. 

Now, I ask my southern friends, in all candor 
—for I have not a particle of feeling against a 
single State or individual—to weigh these mat- 
ters with a little more prudence than they are in 
the habit of doing; and I ask my own friends, 
when they discuss this question, to discuss it in 


got a notion recently that there is a kind of pluck 
necessary to be shown in every speech, otherwise 
we would be regarded as backing down. I do not 
think I lack pluck because I do not abuse my 
neighbor. Would any of you, in discussing dif- 
ficulties with your neighbors, be influenced by the 
slang which is in use here—by the term ‘ Black 
Republican?’’ If a member on cither side of this 
House says an imprudent thing, it is seized upon 
by another as if it were a fundamental principle 
ofa party; and the people are excited by the belief 
that something very serious is approaching. 

Now, if we would act like sensible men, and 
treat the.subject with that candor and care which 
its importance demands, instead of that shyness 
which we see manifested among members, we 
would see respectful greetings when we meet each 
other. Let me tell you, my friends—and I have 
had some experience—that the very moment the 
first blow is struck for separation, secession, or 
dissolution, that very moment will the grandeur 
and magnificence that have been portrayed in 
such glittering and glowing terms fade away, 
and we will become a ruined, broken down, and 
destroyed nation. 

Mr. REAGAN. The gentleman from Ohio has’ 
announced that there is no doubt that the original 
policy of the Government was to limit slavery to 





all know that Congress recognized the ordinance 
of 1787, which then excluded slavery from all the 
territories of the United States. The sixth section 
of that ordinance was ré¢pealed by the admission 
of the slave States South. “ 
A good deal has been said about a resolution of 
my colleague, (Mr. Biaxe,] upon which a vote 
yeas and nays was taken inthe House. Now, 
sir, I voted for that resolution; I hoped that the 
subject would be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The subject excited attention, and I 
had an idea of what the report of that committee 
would be, and I regret they were not allowed to 
report, If that committee had been allowed to 
make a report, I have not the least doubt that it 
would have had the effect to quiet this slavery ex- 
citement. I do not believe that, under the Con- 
stitution, we have any more right to touch sla- 
very in the States where it now is, than we have 
= interfere with the private property of our neigh- 
ors, 


the States in which it existed. Now, it has oc- 
curred to me that a reference to the dates when 
Tennessee and Kentucky were admitted into the 
Union, and when Mississippi and Louisiana were 
created Territories, might perhaps deserve con- 
sideration from him before he comes to the con- 
clusion, which he seems to have come to very 
sincere 





ly. 
| Mr. BINGHAM. If my colleague will allow 


|| me, I beg leave to remind the gentleman from 


|| Texas—— 
|| Mr. CAREY. I will answer the gentleman my- 
\| self. I want the gentleman to know that I under- 
stand the history of the time. The Territory of 
Kentucky belonged to the State of Virginia, and 
slavery had extended there. It Never belonged to 
the United States asa Territory. Neither did the 
|| others. 
|| Mr. REAGAN. The Northwestern Territory 
belonged to Virginia also. 
Mr. CAREY. Slavery did not exist there to any 


a spirit of kindness and firmness. But we have had awakened excitement in the countr 
| 


| the statement that slavery was regarded by the 
| fathers as an evil which must be Timited to the 
| States where it was existing. If that was their 
| conviction, how was it, when they had the power 
| to exclude slaveholding States from coming inte 
| the Union, that they admitted the States of Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky with slavery; and that, in 
| providing for the territorial governments of Mis- 
| sissippi and Louisiana and Arkansas and Ala- 
| bama and Florida and others, they expressly rec- 
| ognized slavery in those Territories, and made no 
| attempt to abridge it in the States where it existed ? 
| Mr. CAREY. The States from which these 
| Territories were derived had already extended 
| slavery over them, and they would not surrender 
| them unless that principle was yielded. That I 
| understand to be the political history of that 
| whole matter. In the case of Louisiana, it was 
a treaty stipulation, which could not be got over. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I think it is too late in the 
day to begin to question the views which our 
fathers entertained on this subject. I have read 
the views ofall the distinguished men of the Uni- 
| ted States on the subject of slavery. I have re- 
, cently read all that Mr. Jefferson said on the sub- 
ject. I have read his correspondence with A, B, 
and C, not only in the United States, but in for- 
eign countries. He abhorred slavery, and believed 
that it would be abolished by the States them- 
selves. I speak now of the time of the organiza- 
tion of the Government, and for many years after 
it; but I admit that Mr. Jefferson changed his 
'opinions somewhat after the Missouri question 


Mr. REAGAN. It has been seclpred ines iy 
a number of speakers, that Mr. Jefferson and 
others regarded slavery as wrong in the abstract. 
There is, however, one fact in our history on this 
subject to which attention has not been specif- 
icall directed by any of the speakers 

Mr. CAREY. I must proceed with my re- 
marks. I know that this isan important question 
at this “particular time, because upon it turns the 
propriety or impropriety of the courge of all par- 
ties. In the view of the people at the time of the 
| formation of the Government, there was no ques- 
tion more settled or fixed than that slavery was 
| a curse,-and was not to be extended; and the 
Government disposed of that question by provid- 
ing that slavery should not exist in any portion 
of its territory. What stronger illustration of 
their views of slavery could they give than that? 

My friends of the South have got a little too 
fast on this subject. I hope they will remain con- 
tented with their rights under the Constitution. I 
will guaranty that not one of those rights will be 
infringed upon. When they ask.more than those 
rights, I believe they ask that which they will not 
get. I say this respectfully. 

I know how easy it is for men to reason that 
this thing or that thing is expedient. I know that 
men call that thing expedient which they want. So 
itis when we pursue our fillibustering policy. We 
do not stimulate fillibuster expediency because we 
| have any peculiar love for the people of the coun- 

tries against which those caipedliioen are directed. 
It is not that that actuates us; but a spirit of ag- 
grandizement. When was it that a man was sat- 
isfied with his acquisitions, until he learned that 
he could add no more to the bulk of his fertunes? 
Does any Government relax in disposition to ac- 
— new territory, as it increases in strength? 

O, Sir; as it grows in strength it seeks to grasp 
more territory. Such has been the history of the 
world. We are trying to make this a too mag- 
nificent Government. We seek to build up too 
much tawdry splendor in the Federal capital. In 
Washington, what seductions are in this Hall, 
and out of it, to secure men in their fat places of 
emolument! Now, we will do well if we will go 
to work like honest men, and strike off the ex- 
crescences that affect the body-politic. Let the 
hordes of servants and retainers, uselessly em- 
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ployed, be dismissed. It we do that, then we will I have made. I ask these gentlemen who are so 


do what is valuable. Justas you raise wages here, 
will they be raised elsewhere in the country for 
like services, 

‘Th States imitate exactly the example of the 
Federal Government. Four dollars a dey do not 
pay a man’s expenses, I am told. We hear it as- 
serted that $3,000 a year will not more than pay 
necessary expenses. Iam credibly informed that 
some members expend $6,000 and $10,000 a year. 
They have the right to do that, for then they ex- 
pend from their own private means. I will not 
intermeddle with the private rights of individuals; 
but when the Govgrnment is taxed for the purpose 
of exalting certain men above their fellows, I say 
that | have a right to object. There is no man in 
this country who feels more delighted than I do 
in its legitimate advancement in wealth and pres- 

erity; but, sir, [ fear luxury and enervation. I 
Foe! proud that I have lived to see a comparative 
wilderness, occupied by twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants, blossom into full-grown States with a 
population of nine million. May I never live to 
see them sunken into an Asiatic degeneracy! 

No man with a more swelling hedrt contem- 
lates the growth of this country. I am fearful, 
SGureter: that our people are too fast; and that un- 
less they change their course they must rapid] 
degenerate. We doa great many things for which 
it would be difficult to find a power in the Consti- 


tution. A, B,and C, are hunted up, and mee is | 


red | 
men who have gone before us are overburdened | 


squandered upon them. Relics of distinguis 
with national munificence. Yet we hear con- 
stantly much about the Constitution; such, how- 
ever, is the technicality of the rules of this House, 
that it is impossible for a man to say no, let the 
goeeton be ever so objectionable. Consider it. 


f you will not change these things, then I call | 


upon the people to hurl every member from this 
House and put in those who will restore the bet- 
ter days of the Republic. 

Mr, Chairman, we are often designated as the 
servants of the people. Is it not curious that the 
servants live much better than the masters? Yet 
we make the people’s politics, too often. We 
make them believe this and that, because they put 
confidence in us. 

I confess that I am not accustomed to speaking 
in public. L know what I do. If I had the fluency 
of others, | would have a Jong story to tell. I 
have said what I have at the risk of criticism. I 
have endeavored to state plain and substantial 
truths. I do not believe, let me say, that this 
Government will be crushed out. This Govern- 
ment will not now be dissevered. No, sir, my fear 
is that we will wear out; that our people will de- 
generate and become enervated and emasculated 
as are the people of Asia, because of their de- 
bauchery and mode of living. There is no man 
acquainted with history who will not have the 
same fear. 
ever had the same facilities of destruction. We 
have all the arts and sciences of former years, 
together with those unknown to the ancients. I 
must believe that we are unfortunately driving 
towards the brink of destruction, There is no 
hope but by retracing our steps, and again adopt- 
ing the policy of our fathers. Where is the man, 
where the party, that will begin it? It must be 
begun if we are to be saved. Here is the place to 
begin it. Let us exhibit by our acts what we 
profess to be 

i will now, sir, say a few words to my partic- 
ular friends. [am notashamed of being a farmer— 
a laborer; | am proud that I have done my share 
of work. I despise the man who will declare that 
labor is disgraceful. It is blasphemy. God said 
that man should earn his brend by the sweat 
of his brow. If I have ever done anything val- 
uable, it has been the actual manual labor I have 

erformed in assisting to develop a new country. 
tom proud to sayit.” [ask whether we have not 
here too many talkers? They are not ldborers nor 
farmers. 
the talking; at least they want to lead in all the 
talking. Who candeny that? It is a lamentable 
truth. The evil has even extended to our board- 
ing-houses. [Laughter.] 

Why, sir, it would be impossible for a man, 
anywhere here in Washington, even among the 
ladies, to get out half a sentence without being 
interrupted. [Laughter.] This may be laugh- 
able; but it is as true as the other statements I 


No Government that has preceded us | 


There are men who want to de all of | 
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|| greater evil upon the country. 





flippant an smart, to reflect that every man Here, 
by the Constitution of his country—and we are | 


| all Constitution-loving men—has just as many | 


rights as they have. 

Abstractly, there is not a man upon earth who 
really believes that he has a right to property in 
another man’s labor. But a question of expedi- | 
ency comesin; and while gentlemen will talk about | 


| this matter, | ask these lawyers—and I have seen | 
| eight, ten, or twelve of them struggling for the | 


floor at the same time—that they wall reflect that | 


others have an equal right to be heard, though 
they are crowded out by the severe struggle. It 
may be regarded as ridiculous to talk in this way, 
but I talk pretty much what I believe to be true; 
and if eutbenntn will say it is not true, I am will- 
ing to retract. I know it may be called indeco- 
rous fora man of my age, and among these scien- 
tific gentlemen, to talk in this way, but I am 
impelled to it by facts which stare me in the face; 
and there is not a man in the House who will not 
agree that what I say is true. Why, I have heard 
ladies say, ‘*Is it possible that you de not behave 
yourselves better?’’ [Laughter.] 

We occupy in this House an exalted position; 
and just in proportion as our position is exalted, 
and we do not come up to what that position re- 
quires of us, we are Jegeael. This leap year 
in politics is a very dangerous year [laughter| for 
this Government. I am not talking for Buncombe 
—for I shall never consent to be a member of Con- 
gress again—but so far as I have any influence 
among my constituents, I shall talk to them just 
as I do to you, and if they do not believe me it 
will be their fault, and not mine; for I know, and 

you all know, that I tell the truth. I do not be- 

ieve there is a man here who will get up and say 
that Iam not speaking the truth. I will now yield 
the remainder of my time to my friend from 
Texas. I call him my friend because I call every 
man in this House my friend so long as he con- 
ducts himself in a gentlemanly manner. [Laugh- 
ter. 

wr. REAGAN. I do not wish to occupy much | 
time. [t is not material, perhaps, that Pxhould 
say anything; butthe observation I wished to sub- 
mit is this: that the views of Jefferson and others 
of his day have been frequently presented in this 
House, to show that they were, in the abstract, 
opposed to slavery in their time. That propo- 
sition may be true; but to give a correct under- 
standing of what seems to some gentlemen to be 
a change of conviction upon that subject, I de- 
sire to say, that some thirty or forty years ago, 
indeed within my recollection, very many of the 
people of the South believed that slavery was an 
evil; but tMat they had the institution among them 
and could not get rid of it without inflicting a 
They were not 
able to send off their slaves, and it would not do 
to turn them loose among them. 

Now I wish to say in that regard, that it is | 
probable, if a crusade had not been instituted | 
against the slaveholders; if they had not been | 
denounced as wicked and cruel men for indorsing | 
what many of them at the time did not consider 
abstractly right, I have no doubt that slavery 
would have been perpetuated; but that the con- | 
dition of the slaves would have been amelior- | 
ated, as, indeed, it has been to some extent; but 
the amelioration of their condition has been ar- 
rested, to aconsiderable extent, by the action of 
men who would have precipitated their libera- 
tion, and who Aiinteaaieel and reviled the owners 
of the slaves. The attack made upon the slave 
owners brought into question the morality of 
slaveholding, the philosophy of slaveholding, the 
justice and policy of holding slaves; and neces- 
sity forced upon people who owned slaves the 
necessity of a thorough and full investigation of 
the whole subject in its political, social, and 
moral bearing; into the mental capacity and 
moral power of the African race; their condition 
when left to themselves, and their relative condi- 
tion when in subordination to a more intelligent 
race of men. The result of a most liberal and 
thorough investigation, followed out in all its de- 
tails, has within thirty years worked out a great 
revolution in the minds of men, particularly in 
the country where the institution existed, in refer- 
ence to slavery; and the conviction is now thor- 
oughly fixed in the mind of the people of the 
South, that there is not, abstractly, any sin in the 
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was supposed to be thirty years ago. 

That 1s the present settled conviction of the 
“how miné; and the revolution in public Opinion 

as grown out, as [ have already said, of the at- 
tack made and so long and persistently kept up 
on the institution, and that disposition of the 
human mind to make sure that itis right in all jis 
doings. . 
But it may be said that men hunt for reasons 
to excuse what may not be right. But that state- 
ment would not overbear the arguments and facts 
which have influenced their minds, when the tests 
of history, of reason, and of philosophy, have 
been applied to the institution of slavery. The 
strength of the sentiment in favor of slavery de- 
nds upon a few facts easily comprehended. 
But I will break the connection of my argument 
tosay what I should have said in another connec- 
tion. Itis not to be denied that oppression is 
sometimes exercised by the owner of slaves, any 
more than it could be denied that there is oppres- 
sion by men who employ hired labor. There is 
oppression wherever powerand wealth are brought 
to bear upon labor, and that exists in every civil- 
ized community on earth. Itis not pretended that 
there is therefore an exemption from crime in favor 
of slave owners, that cannot be said to exist in 
favor of those who control labor in any other form 
of society. 
Mr. LANDRUM. I dislike to interrupt the 
gentleman, but I must do so. 

Mr. REAGAN. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I 
will not persist. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, that we 
are now threatened with great and alarming evils, 
no one who will take a calm and unprejudiced 
survey of the condition of the country can for a 
moment doubt. In the formation of this Govern- 
ment there existed a spirit of harmony and con- 
cession from the citizens of each State in this 
Union towards the citizens ef every other State; 
and this spirit was so plainly exhibited in the 
convention which framed the Constitution of the 
United States—it was so adjusted, so adapted to 
the wants of all the States entering into the Con- 
federacy —that it received the almost unanimous 
support of the convention. Harmony and con- 
cord and good feeling reigned throughout the 
whole Confederacy. Phe citizen of South Caro- 
lina rejoiced in the prosperity and commended 
the virtues of the citizen of Massachusetts; and 
the citizen of Massachusetts responded to the feel- 
ing of the citizen of South Carolina. That was the 
feeling which pervaded the citizens of this com- 
mon country when the Constitution was formed; 
and that was the spirit which pervaded it for the 
thirty years afterwards during which the Govern- 

Jnent was administered by the fathers of the Re- 

ublic. 

. But now, Mr. Chairman, what state of things 
does this country exhibit? A people discordant; 
a great sectional party formed, and the whole his- 
tory of the country ransacked ina search for sub- 
jects of denunciation on the part of citizens of 
one portion of the Confederacy against citizens 
of the other. 

In that convention which framed the Constitu- 
tion, which is the basis of our Government, slave 
States were admitted without objection. Conces- 
sions were made to slave States on every point 
that they demanded, and which they deemed es- 
sential to the preservation and protection of their 
rights in this Unicn. Ay, it was not objected to 
a State then that she should come into the Union 
because she p*rmitted slavery. So far from that, 
the Constitution abounds ‘with etprese provisions 
for the protection of their property, and for the 
security of their rights. It was not objected to 
a free State that she should form a member of the 
Confederacy because she did not tolerate slavery. 
But the patriotic founders of the Republic looked 
to the interests of the whole country, and sacri- 
ficed prejudices whenever sacrifices were neces- 

, in order to form a more ect union. 
Contrast that state of feeling and that state of 
facts with the condition in which we now see the 
country. Mutual denunciation is the business 
even of the Representatives of the people on the 
floor of this Hall. Members of Congress recom- 
mend the circulation of books calculated to sap 
and undermine the foundations on which the 
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whole fabric of wealth, of respectability, and of 
civilization, of one half the Union, is based. We 
meet here, not to strengthen the bonds that bind 
us together in the Union, but to weaken them, ds 
far as human ingenuity can doso. ‘To sucha 
point has this state of things culminated, that the 
people of State after State in the southern portion 
of the Confederacy have met in convention and 
declared their belief that there isa probability that 
the time is rapidly approaching when they must 
provide new guards for their future security. The 
State which I have the honor in part to represent 
has made that declaration. And it is charged here 
on the floor of this Hall, by almost every mem- 
ber of the Republican party who has addressed 
this committee on the subject of the state of the 
Union, that it is the Democratic party which is 
responsible for this conditidn of things; that the 
Democratic party have departed from the lessons 
of wisdom taught us by the example of our fore- 
fathers, and have thus precipitated on the coun- 
try all these evils, by the manner in which they 
have treated the slavery question. 

It shall be my purpose, Mr. Chairman, in the 
short time allotted to me, to endeavor to vindi- 
eate from the charge that party of which I am an 
humble member, The district which I represent, 
and the State in which that district is situated, are 
Democratic by an overwhelming majority; and I 
assert here, and am prepared to prove incontest- 
ably, that the Democratic party are notthe authors 
of the mischief under which the country labors. 
i am prepared to prove that they have not de- 
parted from the lessons of wisdom inculcated by 
the example of the founders of the Republic. I 
will show, if history does not lie, that it is the 
Republican party, the anti-slavery party, that is 
the cause of all the evils with which the country 
is afflicted; and it is they, and not the Democratic 
party, who have abandoned the legislative prece- 
dents and examples of our fathers. 

Why, sir, how are we responsible for the 
slavery agitation that has produced all the evils 
and mischiefs which afflict the country? 

How is the Democratic party responsible for 
that excitement, and for the difference of opinion 
which pervade the Republic on that subject, 
threatening a dissolution of the Union? Why, 
we are responsible for it because we do not join 
the Republican party to exclude slavery from the 
‘Territories. We are responsible for it because we 
do not oppose the admission of a State into the 
Union when her constitution tolerates slavery. 
We are responsible for it because we do not join 
in the declaration that all men are created free and 
equal, and apply that doctrine tothe African slaves 
of the South; because we do not declare that those 
slaves are equal to us, and therefore of right free. 

We are required by the Republican party to 
unite with them in advocating that doctrine, and 
to declare besides that slavery and polygamy are 
twin relics of barbarism. If we join them in all 
these declarations of principle; if we join them in 
advocating these measures, then, of course, the 
country will be quiet. But, sir, who is responsi- 
Lie for the agitation? Is it not the party that calls 
for legislation? Has the Democratic party ever 
asked the national Legislature to establish slavery 
in her Territory? No, sir; but the Republican 
party comes into this Hall and demands that the 
power of the Government should be interposed to 
exclude slavery from the Territories. Because 
we do not agree with them; because we do not 
think as they do; and because we do not vote as 
they do; because we do not acquiesce in these 
propositions, why, then we are responsible for 
this agitation, and they are not! They ask usto 
adopt the maxim that no more slave States shall 
be admitted into the Union, and because we do 
not agree with them on that subject, we are the 
agitators, and they are not. 

Mr. Chairman, from what source do we learn 
this new doctrine? Do we find it in the legisla- 
tion of our forefathers? Are there any restric- 
tions in the Constitution of the United States on 
the subje&t, or any grant of power to prohibit 
slavery in a Territory when that Territory is or- 
ganized? Is there anything in the Constitution 
of the United States to justify it—and I appeal to 
that as the very first te of our forefathers 
in the administration of this Government—is there 
anything in that instrument which authorizes you 
to say that a State shall not be admitted into the 
Union because its constitution tolerates slavery ? 
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I differ from my friends upon the Republican | to adopt that legislation by the example of our 


side of the House as to the manner in which I 
would learn alesson from the example of our fore- 
fathers. I would not search for it in their private 
declarations. | would search their legislative rec- 
ord. We are legislators, and for our legislation 
we want legislative precedents. I care not whether 
the opinions of the founders of the Republic were 
for slavery or against it, if the legislation of which 
they were the authors corres onded with the views 
T entertain. What judge of any court, what law- 
yer who wished to ascertain the true doctrine of 
a case, would search for the private opinions of 
the judge when the reports bristled with adjudi- 
cated cases from which he could learn the true 
doctrine which they had expressed under oath and 
in the discharge of their duties? When you 
search for the opinions of our ancestors to guide 
us as legislators, look at their conduct as legisla- 
tors, and not their private opinions. Every law- 

er, every sensible man, every rational man, 

nows that that is the true test of the opinions of 
our ancestors upon a given subject. When they 
legislate under oath; when they legislate for the 
good of the whele country, they lay aside their 
private opinions and their peculiar prejudices. 

Now, sir, what do we find in the Constitution 
of the United States which inculcates the doc- 
trme that slavery must not be extended into the 
Territories? I call the attention of gentlemen to 
the first clause of section nine, article one of the 
Constitution: 


*“‘ The migration or importation of such persons as any of 
the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall 
not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 1808, 
but a tax or duty may be imposed upon such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person.” 


* 
In order, Mr. Chairman, that there may be no 
mistake about the meaning of that clause of the 
Constitution, I send tothe Clerk’sdesk, to beread, 
an extract from Elliott’s Debates. 
The Clerk read from Elliott’s Debates, (Yates’s 
Minutes,) pages 35 and 36, as follows: 


*< By the ninth section of this article, the importation of 
such persons as any of the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit, shall not be prohibited prior to the year 
1808, but a duty may be imposed on such importation not 
excceding ten dollars for each person. 

* The design of this clause is to prevent the General Gov- 
ernment from prohibiting the importation of slaves, but the 
same reasons which caused them to strike out the word 
‘national,’ and not admit the word ‘stamps,’ influenced 
them here to guard against the word ‘slaves.’ They anx- 
iously sought to avoid the admission of expressions which 
might be odious in the ears of Americans, although they 
were willing to admit into their system those things which 
the expressions signified ; and hence it is that the clause is 
so worded, as really to authorize the General Government 
to impose a duty of ten dollars on every foreigner who 
comes into a State to become a citizen, whether he comes 
absolutely free, or qualifiedly so as a servant, although this 
is contrary to the design of the framers, and the duty was 
only meant to extend to the importation of slaves. 

“This clause was the subject of a great diversity of sen- 
timent in the convention; as the system was reported by 
the Committee of Detail, the provision was general, that 
such importation should not be prohibited, without confin- 
ing it to any particular period. This was rejected by efght 
States ; Georgia, South Carolina, and I think North Caro- 
lina, voting for it. 

‘< We were then told by the delegates of the two first of 
those States, that their States would never agree to a sys- 
tem which put it in the power of the General Government 
to prevent the importation of slaves, and that they, as del- 
egates from those States, must withhold their assent from 
such a system. 

‘<A committee of one member from each State was chosen 
by ballot to take this part of the system under their consid- 
eration, and to endeavor to agree upon some report which 
should reconcile those States ; to this committee also was 
referred the fullowing proposition, which had been reported 
by the Committee of Detail, namely: ‘No navigation act 
shall be passed without the assent of two thirds of the mem- 
bers present in each House ;’ a proposition which the staple 
and commercial States were solicitous to retain, lest their 
commerce should be placed too much under the power of 
the eastern States, but which these last States were as anx- 
ious to reject. ‘l‘his committee, of which also I had the 
honor to be a member, met and took under their consider- 
ation the subjects commiited to them. 1 found the eastern 
States, notwithstanding their aversion to slavery, were very 
willing to indulge the southern States at least with a tem- 
porary liberty to prosecute the slave trade, provided the 
southern States would in their turn gratify » by laying 
no restriction on navigation acts, and after a very little 
time, the committee, by a great majority, agreed on a re- 
port, by which the General Government was to be prohib- 
ited from preventing the importation of slaves for a limited 
time, and the restrictive clause relative to navigation acts 
was to be omitted.’’ 


Mr. LANDRUM. Now, Mr. Chairman, we 
are asked to legislate to exclude slavery from the 
Territories, because slavery is a moral wrong, 
because it is a sin against God, and because it 1s 
a crime against humanity. And we are invoked 


forefathers. : 

Now, what precedent do they furnish us in this 
clause of the Constitution? The Constitution of 
the United States did make regulations in regard 
to the slavery question. One of those regulations 
was to permit the African slave trade until the 
year 1 Now, sir, was there anything 80 
morally wrong in the African slave trade; was it 
any such crime against humanity as to deter the 
ancestors of those gentlemen from coming into @ 
Union which permitted the African slave trade? 
Why, sir, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and New 
Hampshire voted to extend the limitation aguinst 
the prohibition of that traffic from 1800 to 1808. 
Does the honorable chairman of this committer 
(Mr. Burrivton] blush for his ancestors because 
they knew so little of the primary truths of com- 
mon morality, as expounded by the gentleman 
from Connecticut, [Mr. Ferry,]in the commence- 
ment of this debate, soon after the organization 
of this House, in voting such a provision as that? 

The State of Massachusetts was a sovereign 
State before she entered into this Confederacy, un- 
abridged by any limitation. She could have pre- 
vented her citizens then, as the United States does 
now, from participating in the slave trade even 
between foreign ports in foreign nations; and yet 
your ancestors not only voted with South Carolina 
and Georgia, who refused to come into the Union 
unless the African slave trade was permitted so 
long as they desired it, but in coming into that 
Union, it gave to the citizens of Massachusctts, 
too, a like authority to engage in that trade. 

What a sin against God. » what a crime against 
humanity, did these Massachusetts legislators vote 
to perpetuate! And yet, Fimagine, the honorable 
Chairman is proud of his ancesters; and we are 
told now that because we will not join you in the 
hue-and-cry against ee and do not legislate 
to exclude slavery from the Territories, we are 
the authors of the evils with which the country 
is afflicted. Youare not satisfied with our silence, 
our inaction; you say that we want to perpetuate 
acrime against humanity, and have departed from 
the lesson of wisdom inculcated by our ancestors. 

Sir, I believe in the teachings of the ancient 
patriots. I take their precedents, and although 
not now in favor of the reopening of the African 
slave trade, because it is inexpedient, yet I ven- 
erate those legislators who sacrificed their preju- 
dices in order that they might get South Carolina 
and Georgia into the Union, who refused to come 
in without it. 

The gentleman from Connecticut, who first 
opened this debate, and who, I believe, is not now 
in his seat, remarked in his speech, that evil, dis- 
guised in whatever form it might be, would only 

roduce evil; antl therefore you must first la 

own amoral code, and no matter what results it 
apparently leads you to, you must never violate it. 
Sir, his ancestors told adifferenttale. They said, 
in admitting South Carolina and Georgia into the 
Union, that, although they objected to the slave 
trade, more good would be accomplished than by 
robibiting the slave trade and losing those two 
tates. 

That is the policy which 
and now, what do we ask? hat does the Demo- 
cratic party ask? Do we ask this Government to 
legislate slavery into the Territories? We have 
never made any sim demand. We have never yet 
asked anything of this Government but to let it 
alone. And I assure you, that New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut, voted to per- 
petuate the, slave trade, and to give her citizens the 
right te engage in it from 1800 to 1808, by that 
clause in the Constitution which gives the citizens 
of each State the rights of the citizens of ever 
other State. She relinquished the power ohh 
they had to forbid their own citizens from par- 
ticipating in the slave trade, and opened the door 
tothem, Thatis what your ancestors did in the 
Constitution under which this Government was 
formed, and which is the basis of all its legislation. 
And yet, you can give no legislative encourage- 
ment to slavery; you must exclude it wherever 
you have the power to exclude it, not asa matter 
of policy—at least that is not the ground upon 
which you base your action—but because it is a 
moral wrong, and a crime against humanity. 

But is thatall the legis!ation in the Constitution 
about slavery? Why, sir, they inserted a clause 
in the Constitution authorizing the recapture of 


ided our ancestors; 
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fugitive slaves when they entered the sovereign 
territory of these New England States which 
have now such an abhorrence of the doctrine. 
As the meaning of that clause has been a subject 
of dispute, lask the Clerk to read a short extract 


from the debates in the Virginia convention which || 
adopted the Constitution, in which Mr. Madison | 


ees the meaning of it. I hope I shall be 
able to show that we have some first-rate pro- 
slavery legislation in the Constitution before I get 


The Clerk read, as follows: 








|| yet asked, Mr. Chairman, is that Congress shall 
|| not legislate at all on~the question of slavery in 
|| the Territories. But your patriotic forefathers did 
‘| legislate. They legislated to protect the African 
'| slave trade. They gave permission to the citizens 
| of Massachusetts to enter into the slave trade along 
with the citizens of South Carolina and Georgia, 
, and they gave us a fugitive slave law. That is the 
| sort of legislation which they gave us in the Con- 
| stitution, which is the basis of the Government 


There are other clauses in the Constitution, sir, 


through with this argument. p under which we live. 


‘At present, if any slave elopes to any of those States 


where slaves are free, he becomes emancipated by their | 


Jaws. For the laws of the States are uncharitable to one 
another in this respect. But in this Constitution, ‘ no per- 


son held to service or labor in one State, under the laws | 


thereof, eseaping into another, shall, in consequence of any 

law or regulation therein, be discharged from such service | 
or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to 
whom such service or iabor may be due.’ This clause was 
expressly inserted to enable owners of slaves to reclaim 
them. ‘This is a better security than any that now exists. 
No power is given to the General Government to interpose 
with respect to the property in slaves now held by the States. 
The taxation of this State being equal only to its represent- | 
ation, such a tax cannot be laid as he supposes. They | 
cannot prevent the importation of slaves for twenty years ; 

but after that period theycan. The gentlemen from South 
Carolina and Georgia argued in this manner: ‘ We have 
now liberty to import this species of property, and much of 
tke property now poasessed has been purchased or other- 
wise acquired in contemplation of improving it by the as- 
sistance of imported slaves. What would be the conse- | 
quence of hindering us from it? The slaves of Virginia | 
would rise In value, and we would be obliged to go to your | 
markets,’ I need not expatiate on this subject. Great as 
ihe evil is, a dismemberment of the Union would be worse. 
(f those States should disunite trom the other States, for 
not including them in the temporary continuance of this 
traffic, they might solicit and obtain aid from fereign Pow- 


cra.”? 

Mr. LANDRUM. ‘Yes, Mr. Chairman, those 
were the motives that influenced the framers of | 
the Constitution. The several States of New Eng- 
‘and which, according to the testimony of Mr. 
Madison, had up to that time refused to deliver up | 


fugitive slaves, voluntarily tenounced the right of || 


prohibiting it, and voted that the slave-catcher 
should have authority to enter therein, and carry 
back his slave to bondage. Do I want any better 
pro-slavery men than these? Where, sir, was this 
notion of **a sin against God and a crime against 
humanity’’ when they voted for that clause ? 

{ remember another remark of the gentleman 
from Connecticut which I know he will not apply 
to his ancestors in Connecticut who voted for this 
pro-slavery provision—that * evil, disguised un- 
der whatever form it may be, can be productive 
only of evil.” 
cestors as hypocrites because they left out of the | 
Constitution the word ‘‘slave;’’ for Mr. Roger | 
Sherman says that the expression was objection- 

| 


able ** to ears polite,’’ or some such expression. 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Yates teH us what they 
meant by the description ** held to service or la- | 
bor.”? I know the gentleman would not say that 
his ancestors were disguising in a particular name 
an evil, and thereby adopting it. 

No, sir; slavery-was a good thing; but it hada 
bad name, according to the polite phraseology of | 
the day, and, knowing that ‘a rose by any other | 
name would smell as sweet,”’ they shenaad the | 
term ‘slave ’’ to that ofa ‘person held to service | 
or labor.”’ 

But, sir, in regard to this African slave-trade 
provision, it was esteemed important that, 
although provision was made®for an amendment | 
to the Constitution, applying to almost every- | 
thing else within its compass, except, I believe, 
to the clause, that no State should be deprived of | 
her equal representation in the Senage without 
her consent, this precious article of the slave- 
trade clause was not to be interfered with, under 
any circumstances, prior to the year 1808. 

{ think, Mr. Chairman, I have disposed of the | 
religious argument, the moral argument, the con- 
science argument, derived from the lessons taught | 
by the example of eur forefathers. Do not tell 
me any more that Mr. Madison thought slavery 
was an evil; because these thoughts controlled 
net the action of his public position. Do not tell 
me that Washington and Jefferson were opposed 
toslavery abstractly, after that; because we find 
even New England men, with all their prejudices, | 
as good pro-slavery men as South Carolina and | 
Georgia wanted—for they were the only States 
that made a question on this, African slave trade. 
W hatever future congressional protection to prop- 
erty may become necessary, all that we have ever 








He would not denounce his an- || 


|| which show that this matter of slavery was not 


neglected. In the apportionment of direct tax- 
|, ation and representation, it was stipulated that 


this floor. They were noticed, and noticed as a 
degraded class, as unequal to free men; because, 
if they had been considered equal to free men, 
we would have been entitled to full representation 
_ for them on this floor. But, sir, they were treated 
as a degraded class—as a class unequal to free 
men. ‘Their masters were given a representation 
in this House in proportion to three fifths of their 
numbers, and the direct taxation was to be as- 
sessed at the same ratio on the slave States. Now, 
[ allude to this subject, not to show boastingly, 
as it has been said on this floor, that we have a 
| slave representation here. In that very provision 
| of the Constitution the people of the northern 
States derived all the advantages—the people of 
the southern States all the loss; for no money, 
scarcely, has ever been raised by direct taxation. 
| The money for the support of the Government 
| is eolheote it an entirely different manner. If 
| taxes were assessed on that principle, by a system 
| ofedirect taxation, we would have derived some 
| benefit from the three-fifth provision; but, as itis, 


| you derive al! the advantage, and we none of it. 


The principle which governed the convention 
in inserting that provision was the belief that this 
was the proportion in which the labor of the slave 
contributed to the wealth of the country, compar- 
atively to that of the free man; and as, according 
to the political doctrines of that day, taxation and 
representation went hand in hand, and as a slave 
produced enly three fifths as much annual income 
as a free man, their masters were only entitled to 
that much representation. So it is in the electoral 
college. There the slaves are enumerated in the 
same proportion, and their masters are deprived 
of a voice to that extent. 

In that connection I want to have read the opin- 
ions of a venerable gentleman, whose authority 


|, will not be disputed upon this floor—the opinions 
| of Mr. John Adams. The Clerk will read from 


the Madison Papers, page 29. 
The Clerk read, as follows: 


| Mr. John Adams observed, that the numbers of people 
were taken by this article as an index of the wealth of the 
State, and not as subjects of taxation. That as tothis mat- 


your people, whether by that of freemen or of slaves. That 
in some countries the laboring poor were called freemen, 
in others they were called slaves: but that the difference 
as to the State was imaginary only. What matters it 
whether a landlord employing ten laborers on his farm gives 
them annually as much money as will buy them the neces- 
saries of life, or gives them those necessaries at short hand ? 
The ten laborers add as much wealth annually to the State, 
increase its exports as much, in the one case as the other. 
| Certainly five hundred freemen produce no more profits, no 
greater surplus for the payment of taxes, than five hundred 
slaves. Therefore the State in which are the laborers called 
freemen, should be taxed no more than that in which are 
those called slaves. Suppose, by any oe opera- 
tion of nature or of law, one half the laborers of a State 
could, in the course of one night, be transformed into slaves, 
would the State be made the poorer, or the less able to pay 
taxes? That the condition of the laboring poor in most 
countries—that of the fishermen, particularly, of the north- 
ern States—is as abjectas that of slaves. It is the number 
| of laborers which produces the surplus for taxation; and 
numbers, therefore, indiscriminately, are the fair index of 
wealth. That it is the use of the word * | yay here, and 
its application to xome of the people of the State, which 
produces the fallacy. How does the southern farmer 
cure slaves? Either by importation or by purchase frem 
his neighbor. [f he imports a slave, he adds one to the 
number of laborers in his country, and propertionably to its 
So and abilities to pay taxes; if he buys from his neigh- 
, it is only a transfer of a laborer from one farm to an- 
other, which does not the annual produce of the 
State, and therefore should not change its tax; that if a 
northern farmer works ten laborers on his farm, he can, it 
| is true, invest the surplus of ten men’s labor in cattle; but 
#0 may the southern farmer working ten slaves. That a 


1 ter it was of no consequence by what name you called 
i 
| 
i 








State of one hundred thousand freemen can maintain no 
more cattle than one of one hundred thousand slaves ; there- 
fere they have no more of that kind of property. That a 
slave may, indeed, from the custom of speech, be more 
properly called the wealth of his master, than the free la- 

taight be called the wealth of hisemployer: but as to 


three fifths of the slaves should be represented on | 
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the State, both were equally its wealth, 
fore equally add to the quota of its tax.” 

Mr. LANDRUM. If we had a representation 
on this floor, as we ought to have, on a total pop. 
ulation basis, we should have sixteen additional 
members, and the same additional number in the 
electoral college. 

Well, sir, the Republican party has attempted 
to incorporate an additional provision into the 
Constitution. Those clauses which have espe- 
cially provided for African slavery it is impossi- 
ble to repeal; but into those where slavery is not 
mentioned, they have attempted to interpolate a 
new clause. The Constitution has provided that 
new States may be admitted into the Union. In 
a Confederacy of one half slave States and one 
half free States, or nearly in that proportion, and 
when there is a provision in the Constitution that 
new States may be admitted into the Union, with- 
out qualification, one would naturally suppose that 
there would be no more restriction upon the ad- 
mission of a slave State than upon the admission 
of a free State. 

Yet, sir, gentlemen on the other side propose to 
construe the Constitution as if there were really 
there a restrictive clause against the admission of 
any more slave States. And when we oppose that 
step they turn around and say to us that we are 
the cause of all this excitement. It is they who 
have caused the trouble. Like the old English 
gentleman in the play, they say they are the hest- 
natured men in the world if we will only give them 


and should there. 


theirown way. All they want is to be permitted ° 


to have their own way, and then there will be no 
excitement. Wesay that, as the Confederacy con- 
sisted originally of free-~States and slave States, 
each new State, when applying for admission, has 
the right to regulate the matter for herself. You, 
gentlemen of the other side, say that, unless the new 
State prohibits slavery, she shall not be admitted. 
Look at another clause of the Constitution: 
“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property of the United States.”’ 
There is not a word there as to whether slavery 
shall be tolerated in these Territories or not.. 
Such are the views, Mr. Chairman, and such 
the example of our forefathers when they framed 
the Constitution. I take those examples of our 
forefathers, and their legislative action under it, 
for my precedents. I care not what their private 
opinions may have been; I want to know what 
their legislative conduct was when they were act- 
ing on oath, for they were men who regarded 
their oaths. They were men, sir, who did not 
believe that the Constitution they framed would 
be contrary to the higher law, and that it would 
be consistent with their oath of office to violate it. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, what further was the ac- 
tion of the fathers under the Constitution of the 
United States. I will refer back to one memora- 
ble example which goes behind that instrument. 
In the treaty with the British Government it was 
stipulated that the British should not carry away 
any negroes or other property of the American cit!- 
zens. John Jay, John Adams, and Benjamin 
Franklin signed that treaty; and this, sir, was the 
language they used: 
“The British shall not carry away the negroes or other 
property belonging to the people of the United States.” 
Yet we are told that, according to the doctrine 
of our forefathers, there can be no such thing as 
property in man. The language I have quoted 
occurs first in the preliminary articles in 1782, and 
= in the treaty of peace which was signed in 


Kentucky was admitted into the Unien as a 
slave State, without objection, on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1791. Now, if you had the right toeXclude 
Missouri because she tolerated slavery, ig did 
you not have the same right to exclude Ken- 
tucky? Why were constitutional scruples aban- 
doned in the case of Kentucky, and Virginia 
given, by the detaching of Kentucky, four Sena- 
tors in the Senate of the United States, jnstead of 
two? Our forefathers—yours and mihe—voted 
for the admission of Kentucky as a slave State. 
It will not do to say that slavery already existed 
in Kentucky; because, if slavery be a sin and a 
crime and a curse, then it ought not to have been 
extended by giving the slave States additional 
representation and power in the Senate of the 
United States. ; 

Why, sir, if it would have been bad faith to 
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exclude Missouri? because in the ordinance es- 
tablishing the territorial government of Missouri, 
in 1812, there was no Wilmot proviso, no prohi- 
bition of slavery. But slavery was permitted, as 
we ask it shall be permitted now; it was protected 
by the courts, and no complaint was urged within 
the Territory of Missouri, in regard to this ques- 
tion of slavery until she applied for admission 
into the Union. If your anti- avery party, which 
I charge is the cause of all the evils with which 
this country is afflicted, was right then in exclud- 
ing Missouri, because she did not abolish slavery, 
your forefathers were wrong in admitting Ken- 
tucky. ‘Either they were wrong and you are 
right, or you are wrong and they were right. Be- 
tween the two I have no hesitation in my choice. 
Regarded as patriots, regarded as intelligent men, 
considered as men who regarded their oaths, I 
have no hesjtation in saying I believe they were 
equally as honest as the Republican party of the 
resent day. 
* In 1793 they gave us the fugitive slave law, 
there being only seven votes in opposition to it, 
and some of those were from the South, I think— 
a law, which if we attempt to enforce in the north- 
ern States we are met by mobs, and bloodshed 
frequently follows. No southern ngan dares go 
into some portions of the northern States and at- 


/ have excluded Kentucky, was it not bad faith to | 
} 


tempt to execute this law, except at the peril of | 


his life. 
Such was the action of the founders of the Re- 


public, whose example we are constantly called | 


upon to imitate. Tennessee was admitted in 1796, 
with slavery. The Territory of Mississippi was 
organized in 1798, by the application of the ordi- 
nance of 1787 to that Territory, and the restriction 
as to slaveryremoved. That was legislation under 
the Constitution. These are the precedents we 
are to follow; and we are not to go behind the 
Constitution and follow the precedent of 1787, 
when the relation of the States was entirely dif- 
ferent from what it is now. ‘ 

Ah! but you say, Mr. Jefferson thought sla- 
very was a great wrong. But the acquisition 
of Louisiana in 1804 was a great right. Mr. Jef- 
ferson was then President of the Republic. He 
représented the people of the free States, and he 
represented the people of the slave States; and no 
matter what his private opinion might have been 
upon the question of slavery, or upon the ques- 
tion of religion, or upon any other question, we, 
a§ legislators sitting in this Hall, acting under 
oath, as he did, have nothing to do with pad 
private opinions upon the subject; but we have 
something to do with your legislative action; and 
I cali upon you, acting under oath, as Jefferson 
did, to imitate his example. He acquired Lou- 
isiana through the instrumentality of Livingston 
and Monroe, Slavery existed in the Territory 
of Louisiana by the treaty by which she was ac- 
quired, and by that her inhabitants were guaran- 
tied their rights of property. 

Louisiana was admitted into the Union, in 1812, 
as aslave State. I know that specious objec- 
tions are made in these cases. The objection 
has been made that in Tennessee, in Kentucky, 


and in Mississippi, slavery already existed; but || 


acting upon the principle upon which gentlemen 
here propose to legislate, that whatever is wrong 
and evil can produce nothing but evil—and you 
must follow it to its results, no matter where it 
leads you—no question of policy can be enter- 
tained. Why did these eminent opponents of sla- 
very, as they are called, and to whose opinions 
we are constantly referred, increase the slave 
power, and encourage slavery aggression, as you 
term it? The only aggression slaveholders have 
ever made upon the free States, is a demand that 
they should let this matter alone. Why do not 
members of Congress, assembled within these 
Halls, imitate the legislation of these men? IL as- 
sure you there was no such restrictive legislation 
in the Constitution, nor under the Constitution, 
up to 1820; for in 1813, underthe Administration 
of Madison, I believe, slaves were recognized as 
property, and taxed by the Government; and in 
1814, in the treaty of peace with Great Britain, itis 
again expressly stipulated that all slaves and other 
private property—I use the very language of the 
treaty—in the possession of either of the bellig- 
erent parties, should be returned to the other. 
And yet we are told that we are the cause of all 
these mischiefs, because we do not join with you 





! mitted into the Union.”’ 


from t 
| in that declaration. Sir, | would not use an un- 
| parliamentary phrase; I would not say one word 
| calculated to widen the breach which now exists 


| between the different members of this Confeder- | 


acy, for God knows no one deprecates it .more 
| than I do; but I do say that intelligent gentlemen 
| who stand upon this floor and make that declara- 
| tion, ignore the whole legislation of this Govern- 
ment, from the formation of the Constitution up 
| to the Missouri difficulty, in 1820. [ say, if they 
_ are familiar with the legislative acts of their fore- 
| fathers, they must know they are uttering that 
which is not true, when they say their example 
teaches us that those men opposed sJavery in every 
shape and form in which we have legislative power. 
Mississippi was admitted into the Union in 
1817, and no objection was raised that she was a 
| slave State. But it was in 1819-20 that the strug- 
gle began for which you propose to hold us re- 
| sponsible. Why, sir, after the Government had 
gone on thirty years without question, having 
never asked, when a State applied for admission, 
| whether she was free or whether she was slave; 
| while the whole country was living in harmony 
_and brotherly love and affection; while the south- 
| ern State was proud of the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the northern State, and the people of the 
northern States rejoiced at the prosperity of the 
people of the South, this hydra-headed monster 
of anti-slavery was then first produced; and from 
' that day to this it has stood, ‘* black as night, 
| fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell,’’ and has 
‘ shaken the Union from one end to the other. 
What was the cause of the agitation of 1820? 
After you had encouraged the citizens of Virginia 
and Kentucky and other States to settle in Mis- 
, Souri, by protecting slave property in the courts of 
| justice, you turned round aan said that Missouri 
should not be admitted unless she relinquished 
the right thereafter to hold slaves; and you kept 
her out of the Union for one year. The South, 
| with that compromising and generous spirit—I 
say so in no spirit of egotism, for I am describing 
the people whom I represent, and not myself— 
came forward and executed that memorable re- 
linquishment, agreeing that slavery should not 
go north of 36° 30’ if you would permit Missouri 
| to come into the Union. While we have voted 
for the admission of free State after free State, 
| without making it a question; while we were then 
ready to vote for the admission of Maine, you 
| turned round and ungenerously—what your mo- 
| tives may have been God only knows; whether to 
| promote your political power or not it is not for 
| me to say—forbid Missouri coming into the Union 
unless she relinquished the right to hold slaves. 
| Now, sir, who departed from the lessons of wis- 
| dom taught by the fathers of the Republic? Most 
of them then slept in their tombs, and a wiser 


blotted from Missouri, or she could 
| in the Union. 
However, you made a good trade, and then the 


| objection to the “sin against God and the crime 


| against humanity,’’ was waived for a considera- 
tion. You excluded the people of the South from 
all the territory north of 36° 30’, and then Mis- 
| souri was admitted into the Union with slavery. 
{Here the hammer fell.} 

Mr. LANDRUM. I would thank the commit- 





General assent was given. 

Mr. LANDRUM.., I shall have to pass over a 
| number of points which I should have liked to 
| touch on, and will only make this remark: that hav- 
| ing all the time a majority in the House of Rep- 

resentatives, and having secured an ultimate pre- 


| 
| 
| tee to extend my time for ten minutes longer. 
} 


ponderance in the Senate, you passed the tariff bills 


of 1824 and 1828, in which the southern section, 
| now securely in a minority, were to be made trib- 
utary to promote and pamper the industry of the 
North. Then came the opposition to the annex- 
ation of Texas, because it wasaslave State. Then 
came the Wilmot proviso for Oregon, and for the 
| territory acquired from Mexico. Then followed 
| the struggle of 1856, when you boldly inscribed 
| on your banner: ‘** No more slave States to be ad- 
At all events, you in- 

sisted on “ prohibition to slavery in the Territo- 











and purer and holier race (in their own estima- | 
tion) had supplanted them; and ‘‘the sin against , 
God and the crime against eoponacy had to be | 

old no place | 








|| tee on the political 





in the declaration that there can be no such thing || ries,”’and announced that our system of labor was 
as propery in man; and that we have departed || a ‘twin relic of barbarism’ 
e example of our forefathers in not joining | 


with polygamy. 


Then followed the enunciation, in the platform of 


agreat popular party, which struggled almost suc- 


'| cessfully for the government of the country, that 


the whole people of the South who owned slaves 
were living in that state of pollution and degrada- 
tion which characterizes the polygamist. 

Yet we are told that we are the cause of all the 
trouble, because we do not join in the hue-and-ery. 
Now, sir, what is the state of parties? The great- 
est man, perhaps, of the Republican party—cer- 
tainly the greatest in influence, and the one whose 
prospects are first for the Presidency—has de- 
clared that the three billions of property which we 
own must be destroyed, stating that ** you and I 
must do it,’? meaning that it must be done by the 
present generation. Then follows the resolution 
of the gentleman from Ohio, (Mr. Braxe,| voted 
for by sixty members of the House, declaring that 
slavery ought to be abolished wherever the Gov- 
ernment has the power to do it. 

The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Ferry] 
will recollect his declaration that some of us may 
live to see fifty sovereignties of this Confederacy; 
and when that day comes, it will be their duty to 
change the Constitution and to abolish slavery. 
And yet gentlemen seem to wonder that the peo- 
ple of the South are talking about new guaras for 
their safety. Sir, the maxim laid down by Jefipr- 
son, that Gioseamnadn should not be abolished 
for light or transient causes, is most true; but no 
less true is the maxim that a people are always 
disposed to endure evils so long as they are en- 
durable, rather than right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed. Sir, 
what may be the action of Louisiana, in any con- 
tingency that may arise, it is not for me to state. 

believe that the people of my State have too 
much at stake to attempt to change their present 
institutions, or to make any new arrangement for 
light or transient causes. We have an immense 
wealth, a vast commerce, a city trading with all 
the States of the Union, Whose forests of masts, 
with the flags of all nations floating in the harbor, 
denote that her commerce is coextensive with the 
lobe. The levee of her commercial emporium 
iterally trembles, in a frontage of nine miles, from 
the superincumbent merchandise. Reluctantly, 
most reluctantly, would that people take any steps 
which by possibility could involve us in civil war 
and commotion; and great, indeed, must have 
been their apprehension when they adopted, in 
convention, March 15, 1860, the following reso- 
lution: 

“That, in case of the election of a President on the 
avowed principles of the Black Republican party, we con- 
cur in the opinion that Louisiana should meet in counct 


her sister slaveholding States, to consult as te the means of 
future protection.” 


I have no idea that lam mistaken, when I state 
that no action will be taken under that resolution, 
except on the most mature deliberation. But, sir, 
whenever the people of Louisiana believe that 
their institutions are in danger, and that it is the de- - 
liberate purpose of those who may get control of 
the Government to spread over them that dark and 
benighted pall which hangs like an incubus over 
the Central and South American Republics and 
the West India Islands that have emancipated 
their slaves, | tell you they willact. And what- 
ever course the majggity of her people may choose 
to take, lier sons Will sustain it with their lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

Mr. VANDEVER next addressed the commit- 
uestions of the day. [His 
speech will be published in the Appendix.] 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, obtained the floor. 

Mr. FLORENCE. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a motion that the committee rise ? 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I will, unless itis 
the desire to continue longer in session. 

Mr. VERREE. I would like to submit some 
remarks this evening. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama. I will yield for 
that purpose, provided it is the understanding that 


|| I shall have the floor the next time the House re- 


solves itself into the Committee of the Whcle on 
the state of the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, 
that will be the uhderstanding. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VERREE. Mr. Chairman, it is with no 
expectation of shedding any fresh light upon a 
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subject which has been so thoroughly discussed 
as the tariff, that I rise to address you. 

But, sir, while I do not hope to add to the ar- 
ray of facts and arguments which have been urged 
on this side of the House, I cannot permit the | 
question now before the committee to be finally 
dis »osed of, without expressing my earnest, cor- | 
dial, and sincere desire that the bill, as reported, | 
may prevail by such a majority as will leave no | 
doubt in the mind of the country as to the posi- | 
tion which, in this Chamber at least, we occupy 
in regard to it. 

On this subject of a tariff, Mr. Chairman, I | 
feel that I have, if I may so say, a special mis- | 
sion to speak. 

The whole of my active life has been passed in 

pursuits which have brought me in direct contact | 
with its workings. Ihave been compelled to study | 
its principles, because | have beén largely inter- | 
ested in us effects. My own affairs have been so 
intimately associated with it that they could not | 
be separated from it; and the consequences that | 
have flowed from changes in the revenue policy of | 
the country have been felt by me in the most sens- | 
itive part of every man’s external relations—my | 
finances. In what I have to say, therefore, my | 
itterances, though not designed to be oracular, are 
the result of an experience which leaves on my 
own mind, atleast, not the slightest doubt of their 
truth. 

‘Mr. Chairman, in an extended Confederacy 
like ours, increasing,every additional session, by 
the admission of new States, it is natural there 
should be a diversity of opinion in regard to the 
policy of legislation affecting the interests of the 
citizens of such States. Statesmen of eminence, 
representing the local interest of their particular 
section, have widely differed in regard to the 
policy of the revenue laws. At one time, whilst 
the master Spirit of South Carolina was advo- 
cating and defending the protective policy with 
his accustomed zeal, he was opposed by the intel- 
lectual giant of New England with all his ability 
and experience. Aftertthe lapse of a few years 
these two distinguished statesmen were found 
transposed from the pousans they then occupied; 
and Mr. Calhoun, whose candor and honesty no 
man can impugn, was threatening to nullify and 
dissolve the Union in 1833, because Congress had 
determined to pursue the very policy he had, six- 
teen years before, so forcibly and eloquently sus- 
tained. Conceding to others that independence of 
judgment and action I claim for myself, let us ex- 
amine, for one moment, the action and policy of 
the present Administration in reference to the dif- 
ferent systems of collecting revenue. 

The Jacksonian Democracy told us they were 
in favor of a ** wise and judicious tariff for pro- 
tection;’’ whilst the Buchanan Democracy of the 
present day assert they are in favor of a tariff for 
revenue, giving incidental protection; and the 
Cobb Democracy elaborately attempt to show the 
fallacy and unconstitutionality of the President’s 
views, and advocate, with much zeal, an exclu- 
sive revenue tariff. The terms used to describe 
the degree of protection are relative ones—‘‘ wise 
and judicious and incidental’’—meaning all that 
any reasonable man can expect or desire, or noth- 
ing at all, depending upon the construction and 
locality of the man who utters them. A distin- 
guished statesman has said that language was 
designed to conceal our th 
but we must not deceive olf@elves in the belief 
that by the use of such language we are mislead- 
ing intelligeng, educated men, or practical mechan- 
ics. The subject is too well understood, and the 
tricks of politcal demagogues in the presidential 
election of 1844 are too well remembered. 

The principles and effects of a revenue and pro- 
tective tariff are so different and antagonistic in 
their character, that the policy which best pro- 
motes the one almost entirely destroys the other; 
and no so-called revenue tariff bill ever passed 
by Congress but excepts the most important arti- 
cles of revenue. If the Administration desire to 

pass a revenue tariff, which they so ardently pro- 
ess, why do they not propose a tax on tea and 
coffee? for, as neither of these articles has been 
successfully cultivated in this country, whatever 
revenue could be collected upon them which did 
not prevent their use would be exclusively for 
revenue. The consumption of these articles has 
become so common and universal with all classes, 
rich and poor, that such a tariff would be unpop- 
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ular; and therefore, political demagogues, who 
contro! the Democratic party, abandon the reve- 
nue policy, by admitting tea and coffee free of 
duty, and thus afford incidental—as it is called, 
but more properly speaking, political—protection 
to manufactured articles. 

The able Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Cobb, 
in his report of 1857-58, argues with much earn- 
estness and apparent sincerity to prove the fal- 
lacy and unconstitutionality of specific duties, 
which the President had recommended in his mes- 


| sage of the same year; accusing him by impli- 


cation, if not in direct terms, of recommendinga 
violation of the Constitution. The Secretary con- 
tends that the revenue is the only principle upon 
which a tariff can be justified, or ts constitutional; 
yet, as I have previously stated, he does not rec- 
ommend any duty upon tea and coffee, the two 
articles from which the. greatest amount of reve- 
nue could be collected. This inconsistency and 
conflict between his arguments and recommenda- 
tions should not occasion any surprise, because 
the principles of the Freat national Democratic 
party, as it is ealled, but, more properly speak- 
ing, the sectional slave oligarchy, is controlled 
by the same logic. What is their interest is al- 
' ways constitutional, and what opposes them is 
| unconstitutional, and a violation sufficient to just- 
ify them in threatening to ‘‘ tear down‘the pillars 
of our temples and scatter the fragments to the 
winds.’’ Disregarding all such flimsy and hyper- 
critical objections to the protective policy, as in- 
sincere and unsound in essence ca in fact, and 
believing that this country possesses within its 
own borders afl the crude material necessary to 
make us independent of any nation in the world, 
I believe it to be the duty of Congress to grant 
such a system of protection, that all persons pos- 
sessing the art and experience necessary to pursue 
any business would be justified in investing their 
capital and talents in its pursuit. 
olitical economists tell us that labor is the 
source of all wealth; and that the man who makes 
two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before, is a public benefactor. Now, I contend 
that when a man is willing to invest his entire 
| fortune and credit in the manufacture of any ne- 
cessity of life, where, as in thousands of cases, 
this country possesses all the natural advantages 
of the most favored nations of the Old World, 
it should be the policy, yea, it is the imperative 
duty of Congress, to afford all such persons suf- 
ficient legislative protection to enable them to 
manufacture such goods in competition with the 
foreign manufacturer. This cannot be done by 
a ** wise and judicious tariff,’’ or a “* revenue tariff 
affording incidental or accidental protection.”’ It 
ean only be secured by a protective tariff for the 
sake and for the purpose of protection. 

The history of every protective tariff since the 
Government was established, without exception, 
| proves the fact that, before five years—yes, before 
| one—the home competition, a natural‘and healthy 
_ rivalry resulting from such progection, will reduce 
the market value of protected articles to a low 
| 








and regular standard; much lower, indeed, than, 
| previous to such a policy, had been the ruling 
| prices of imported articles of the same quality. 
| It is useless to mention or particularize the nu- 
| merous articles which sustain this position; but I 
| will simply allude to the articles of glass and cut 
| nails—the latter of which, under the tariff of 1842, 
| were protected by aduty of three cents per pound, 
/and which, according to the theory of distin- 
| guished advocates of free trade, would advance 
'the price as much as the duty levied; when, in 
| reality, the natural superiority of American irdn 
| tothe English, and the scarcity of a home market 
to the manufacturers, induced such competition 
that, in a short period, the price was reduced to 
| three and a quarter cents per pound, only one 
| quarter of acent more than the duty, OmENG 
conclusively the fallacy of their arguments an 
predictions. 
| The advocates of southern policy, although 
| professing a desire to develop the material great- 
ness of our industrial interests, contend that the 
| 





manufacturers of this country need no protection, 
| and that their supposed necessitics are caused by 
their extravagance and mismanagement. Itisa 
common error with theorists, to satisfy their own 
minds that they know the cause of the manufac- 
turer’s troubles better than he does himself; and 
‘ they condemn him for doing what, under the same 








circumstances, they would have done themselves 
Sir, among the many causes that produce the 
greatest amount of distress and permanent embar- 
rassment with manufacturers, is the increased cost 
of their machinery over their calculations. 

This contingency is the natural result of man’s: 
fallibility and sanguine character; and when 
in a majority of cases, a manufacturer has ex. 
hausted his means before his machinery is half 
completed, and in that condition of course worth- 
less, he is compelled to go forward or lose all- 
and is thus drawn into difficulties from which a 
lifetime only can extricate him. He finds, like 
all who have preceded him, that the cost of his 
goods is enhanced by the increased cost of his 
machinery, and that he cannot afford to sel] as 
cheap as he anticipated when he commenced. He 
begins now to realize, for the first time, the fact 
that his fortune is invested in machinery that 
earns no interest, and is worthless unemployed. 
After this difficulty isovercome by investing double 
the amount of capital, he finds another of far 
greater embarrassment, for the reason that it can- 
not be remedied; and that is, the difference in the 
cost of capital and labor between this country and 
his European competitor. 

The amount of capital necessary to conduct 
successfully an establishment capable of finishing 
ten thousand tons of railroad iron per year from 
the ore would be at least three hundred thousand 
dollars, costing in Europe three per centum per 
annum; while in this country the legal rate is six 
per centum, and ordinary business rates are much 
greater—in a majority of cases equal to ten or 
twelve per centum; thus making a difference, un- 
der the most favorable circumstanees, of three to 
seven per centum per annum upon the entire 
amount of capital employed. This difference of 
fifty per centum in the cost of capital alone, cal- 
culating it at the rate of legal interest, is $9,000 
per year; and if the comparison is made upon the 
rate generally paid by manufacturers in this coun- 
try, 1t will make a difference of over twenty thou- 
sand dollars per year in favor of the English or 
foreign manufacturers. 

The next important item of cost in manufac- 
turing is the price of labor; which, according to 
the best American and European authorities, is at 
least eighty per cent. of the value of the finished 
iron. 

One of the largest iron manufacturers in this 
country says that English iron can be made 
cheaper than American; not because less labor is 
required, but because that labor ** costs less than 
one third as much.’’, Other manufacturers of 
equal experience estimate the cost of English la- 
bor ‘‘at less than ong half;’’ but supposing it is 
one third less than the cost of the same labor 
in this country, and calculating it at eighty per 
cent., the proportion of labor to the value of a ton 
of iron, the ifference in favor of the English 
maker would be more than thirteen dollars per 
ton; which amount, added to the extra cost of 
capital, would far exceed the amount reported by 
the Committee of- Ways and Means in the bill 
now under consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, having shown that the cost of 
capital and labor in this country is more than 
fifty per cent. greater than the foreign or cheap 
labor ef Europe, how can the advocates of free 
trade expect that the manufacturers of this coun- 
try can compete successfully with the foreign, 
unless the cost of labor and capital is reduced ac- 
cordingly? ~In the language of the ministerial 
representative of the French Emperor: 

“To preach free trade to acountry which does not enjoy 


all these advantages, is nearly as equitable as to propose to 
a child to contend with a grown man.” 


Sir, if the manufacturers of this country are 
compelled, under the influence of the southern 
free-trade policy ofthe present Democracy , to com- 
pete with English labor and capital, itis very clear 
that the laborer must take less wages. He must, 
like the lish operative, eat less meat, and use 
inferior food, and deprive his family of those com- 
forts which make home contented and happy - 
His wife must share his daily labor, and his chil- 
dren must be imprisoned in a cotton factory in- 
stead of going to school, and he and his must 
finally become as insensible to the refinements of 
life as the machinery he guides. Sir, the system 
of free trade ignores the dignity of labor. It pro- 


>» a8 


oses to reduce the wages of labor down to the 
ow rates of old manufacturing cities. It assumes 
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Ss, that the working man must be poorly paid, and, Mr. Chairman, from what I have said you election of 1858 mainly turned; and, as a conse- 
he of course, poorly fed and clothed; that they must, || will readily infer that my district isa perfect hive || quence, the Representatives of the People’s part 
ur in fact, as was said bya distinguished Senator of || of industry—a hive in which all have their as- || comprise a large majority of the Pennsylvania del- 
st South Carolina, be “the mud sills of society.” || signed parts, and one in which, when the sun of || egation. Sir, the eople’s party, which had its 
Against such a degradation of labor I earnestly prosperity shines, there is ceaseless activity. origin in Philadelphia in the spring of 1858, was 
rE protest in the name of political economy, of com- But, sir, itis also true that when from any cause || based upon the principle of protection to American 
ag mon humanity, and that Divine precept of doing || the economy of this same hive is seriously dis- || labor against the cheap labor of Europe. It was 
X- unto others as we would be done unto. turbed, when its industrial occupations are inter- |} in that interest it invited the working classes to 
If Mr. Chairman, there is no gentleman on this || rupted, when the order and regularity of its mo- rally under its banner, and it was throug h their aid 
h- floor whose constituency is more immediately and || tions are interfered with, there must necessarily || it triumphed. It was upon that principle that my- 
ll; thoroughly interested in the measure now before || follow confusion, disaster, and suffering. And, self and my colleagues were elected in the ensuing 
a this eo than ae ws the pares to repre- || sir, that is precisely the condition of things there | fall; and it is upon that principle we expect to 
ce sent. 1e people of my district are almost ex- || now. | carry the presidential c di t . 
is clusively dependent upon their own industry for || So long as the tariff of 1842 was in operation, coated at Nhicare. al candidate who may be nom 
is their support. Nowhere in my own State, nor, |! and its influence was continued to be felt, the Mr. Chairman, it will be a monstrous wrong io 
Ls so far as f am informed, out of my own State, err I represent were prosperous and happy; || that great body of citizens whom I represent, if 
le within the same geographical limits, can there be || labor in all its departments found ample employ- | this session is permitted to pass without some ef- 
; found so vast a variety of pursuits as within that || ment and remunerative wages; all branches of | dchent attempt for their relief. They are eminently 
ut ortion of the city-of Philadelphia in whose be- || traffic shared in the advantage which labor thus || deserving of that relief; no classes contribute more 
I. half I am addressing you to-day. Bounded on one || enjoyed; and the happy consequences were ram- |} to the solid advancement of the country than they 
le side by the Delaware river, it offers especial fa- ified in all directions. Go where you might, sir, || do. They produce far more than they consume, 
r cilities for ship-building; and in those periods || you encountered only the manifestations of thrift || and thus accumulate a surplus for public good. 
\- when the policy of the Benered Government has | and contentment. Inall the olderand more thickly- They are reasonable in their demands, asking 
e permitted a free development of the resources of || settled portions, every foot of available space was || only that you will so modify your tariff that 
d the country, there might daily be seen emerging || occupied for some useful purpose; and wherever || the money which is now squandered abroad may, 
from the ship-yards of Kensington, hundreds of | there was room, new buildings, in various stages || in part at least, be applied to their maintenance 
t stalwart workmen, light of step, and presenting || of erection, stretched themselves on all sides. The || at home. They ask you, not for the opportunity 
g all the tokens of honest, manly independence. carpenter and the bricklayer and the mason were |) of living in idleness, but for the means of obtain- 
a And, sir, although in the general blight which has || in constant requisition for the increased growth of || ing work. 
d fallen upon our industry, these hardy shipwrights || the ulation and the increased wealth of its They ask you to frame your laws for the bene- 
r have been compelled to share, thereare siete || individual members. Sir, I grieve to say all this || fit of your own countrymen, instead of arranging 
x of them left, should happier times ever arrive, to || has changed. | them to promote the interest of people living ona 
h make the air once more resonant with the mingled The repeal of the tariff of 1842—though, as has |} foreign soil. 
r music of their adzes and the cheering chorus with || been already sufficiently explained in this debate, They ask you to remember that they have rights 
- pe 9 they are accustomed to lighten their hours || its ee results were, for a time, accident- || which ought to be regarded; feelings which ought - 
of labor. # || ally averted—fell like a blight on my district. The || to be respected; claims which ought to be con- 
p Scattered along the shore, and also at frequent fair face of things was obscured Sadpvertandwire’. | sidered. ‘And. sir, while they a no menace, 
; intervals in the more closely-settled portions of || To a state of steady success for all legitimate |} they tell you that, if their just demands are not 
- the district, are numerous establishments for the || enterprise succeeded a state of varying troubles. || complied with; if they are rejected with scorn 
) manufacture of iron in all its manifold farms, || That which had been stable at once became un- || 
: 
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from the engines and boilers which furnish the 
motive power te the stateliest ship of the sea and 
the loftiest factories of the land, to the smallest 
implement which is used in the diversified em- 
ployment of man. Sir, the rails manufactured in 
this district are to be found on the great iron high- 
ways of the most remote States of the Union. 
The machinery which is constructed within it is 
distributed in the tropical islands of the western 
ocean and the frigid regions of the eastern conti- 
nent. Nor, sir, is there any description of textile 
fabric which is not here produced. Cotton and 
woolen and silk, the hair of the goat and the 
horse, are wrought into infinite varicties of tissue 
by the rapid flight of the spindle or the cunning 
dexterity of the hand. 

The cassimeres that all of us wear, the shawls | 
that wrap the graceful forms of our women, the | 
sheetings that cover the mattresses that compose 
our beds, the carpets that embellish our floors, 
the fringes that adorn our curtains, and the cur- 
tains themselves, all these, are the productions of 
our looms. And, sir, thousands of these looms | 
are distributed by ones and twos and threes among 
individual owners, who, cooperating with the 
larger establishments, in prosperous periods, se- 
eure to themselves satisfactory remuneration for 
their toil. Sir, in my district also are the great 
manufactories of the finest sort of leather—the | 
calf skins, the kid, and the morocco—which sup- | 





ply the wants of the leading shoe marts of the | 
country, and which, at the same time, yield to the | 
scrivener the parchments on which he inscribes | 
records intended to be eternal. 

There, too, are to be found establishments | 
everywhere famous for the superior glass they | 
produce, which, in solidity, smoothness, and ele- | 
ance of shape, surpasses the imported article. | 
jut, sir, [ will not go on with this specific enu- 
meration. Suffice it to say, in brief, that in the | 
third congressional district of Pennsylvania, labor, 
in multiplied forms, is the normal condition of the | 
people; and even when they are not engaged in 
actual personal handicraft, their pursuits, for the | 
most part, have direct relation to its necessities, | 
The supply of the many thousands who earn their 
bread in the mills and the factories and the ship- 


| in a corresponding degree. 


ards and the workshops of the ‘old Northern || 


fixed. Money, which bad flowed abundantly 
through all its proper channels, grew scarce and 
dear. Soon men, who had felt themselves secure 
in their returns of healthful business, found their 
profits had ceased, and that day by day their 
| affairs became more and more uncertain, until at 
last all reliance upon them was gone. 

Upon the working man, this change operated 
with crushing severity. Accustomed for years to 
the comforts and many of the luxuries of life, they 
found themselves constrained to forego not only 
these, but even some of *the absolute necessities. 
Their ern ate which had previously been 
constant, at first became irregular, and, in many 





cases, finally ceased; and their wages fluctuated 
In the revulsion of 
1857, as all remember, the country was involved 
in one of those terrible crises which the vacil- 
lating character of our revenue laws has so often 
produced. 

This was the inevitable sequence of what had 
gone before. The drain of the precious metals 
| sent abroad to pay for articles which ought to 
| have been manufaggured at home, had so disor- 
dered the finances of the country that monetary 
| convulsions could not be avoided. These con- 
| vulsions revealed the frightful hollowness of the 
| system we had been pursuing. Crash succeeded 
| crash, until general ruin was threatened. 
| Merchants and manufacturers laid down one 
| after another in the storm that was then raging, 
| and the whole fabric of our commerce and indus- 
| try shook and shivered. 
| Mr. Chairman, in the material world violent 
hurricanes are frequently required to purge the 
atmosphere; and though their career is marked by 
havoc and desolation, they are followed by purer 
air and serener skies. So, too, in the political 
world; and if the panic of 1857, in its senseless 
fury, struck down many an honest and worthy 
man, its ultimate results are destined to be bene- 
ficial. Among its salutary consequences, not the 
| least has been the unanimity it has produced in 
| 


| 
' 


my own State in regard to the question of pro- 
tection. 

Prior to that visitation, the Democratic party, 
even with us, had affected an indifference, and 
sometimes went so far as even to avow hostility 
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when they apply only for what they know is their 
due, they wil viais upon the men and the party 
which thus trifles with and provokes them the 
vengeance of the ballot-box,. 

r. ROBINSON, of Rhode Isfand. Mr. Chair- 
man, much has been said, in the course of the de- 
bates in this House, of the purposes and designs of 
the Republican party. Bold and harsh accusatigns 
have been made againstit, It has been specially 
charged with having violated, and designing to vio- 
late, the Cénstitution of the United States; and of 
intending to use the administrative powers of the 
General Government, if itshould obtain it, to break 
down the rights of the southern States and eradicate 
some of their social and political institutions. The 
party is charged with ignoring, upon the matter 
of slavery, the true spirit and construction of the 
Constitution. It is alleged that its purposes and 


| designs are treasonable, and that it aids and abets 


the invasion of the States. These charges are 


| made with a seriousness and persistency that for- 
| bids us to distrust the sincerity of many, at least, 


of our southern friends who make them. Their 
reiteration by the presses and politicians of the 
North, however, are perfectly understood to be 
for political effect alone, upon men who are sup- 
posed to be extremely sensitive and timid, and to 
deter them from a free expression of their opin- 
ions. Fortunately, however, for the party charged 
with these grave political offenses, we are debat- 
ing this matter before ‘an intelligent and patriotic 
people. The schoolmaster and the press, the 


| strong types of our m@lerncivilization,areabroad, 


and have been for years; and the people who 
have received their instructions will never believe 
that they have not improved their pupils and soft- 
ened and refined the spirit of that*barbarous age, 
when learning was cramped and confined; when 
men of power could not read, and made their 
marks, not with the pen, but with the pomme! of 
their swords. 

We violate the Constitution! How? Because 
we contend that ‘‘ freedom is national, and slavery 
sectional;’’ that the first is guarded and protected 
by the Constitution, which announces in its pre- 
amble its object to be ‘to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defense, promote 
t 


| the general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
Rut, sir, they venture to | liberty to ourselves and our posterity ?”’ 
he workinzmen, the laborers, | All the provisions of that Constitution were 
ratives of the good old Keystone State, || designed to carry out and perpetuate the formula 
stimulated by the sufferings which they endured, | of glorious purposes set forth in its preamble. It 
have investigated this subject, and they have de- || was framed for no other Government than a Gov- 


‘termined on reform. It was upon this that the |! ernment of freedom. Had, however, any one 


Liberties and Kensington,’”’ with houses to dwell || to this great principle. 
in, with food and with clothing, with the means || do so no longer. 
of education and the opportunities of public wor- || the o 
ship, requiresan amount ofmechanical appliances, 
of commercial enterprise, of professional skill, 
which can hardly be cotiniated, 
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listened to the arguments from the Democratic 
side of the House, they must have thought that 
the framers of the Censtitution intended to pro- 
tect, not freedom, but slavery; to promote, not 
the general welfare, but to pile up, if possible, 
the means to keep the country in a state of con- 
stant disturbance. 

Mr. Chairman, it strikes me as remarkably sin- 
gular, if it were the design of the Constitution to 
promote and extend slavery, that the word should 
not have occurred in the instrument from its be- 
ginning to itsend. Itis equally ae that some 
of the soundest as well as most brilliant states- 
men of the Revolution should have protested 
against the insertion of the word, that the instru- 
ment forming the basis of a glorious Confederacy 
of free States should nowhere, in any of its pro- 
visions, perpetuate the evidence that here existed, 
in the land where that fierce struggle for freedom 
was waged, so glaring a solecism as that institu- 
tion presents—so one poe a contradiction of the 
mene 154 doctrines and rights set forth in the Dec- 
aration of Independence. 

If it had been the purpose of the Constitution 
to extend slavery; if the institution itself were of 
so overwhelming importance that it could form 
the only nucleus about which the people of the 
original States could gather, is it not surprising, 
is it nota glaring impeachment of the betallinenen, 
as well as the patriotism and honesty of its fram- 
ers, that they left this all-important, this now only 
disturbing element in our Gevernment, almost 
wholly and entirely to implication; that its only 
recognition by them was not as existing by the 
force of the Constitution, but exclusively by vir- 
tue of State laws, 

There was a time when our southern friends 
strenuously contended for the doctrine of strict 
construction. When we urged upon them the 
necessity of protection to domestic industry, and 
the policy of a system of internal improvements, 
they turned togus with an air of. triumph, and 
asked us to point them to the authority expressly 
given in the Constitution to Congress to legislate 
upon these matters as we desire. Can they 
ame us, who earnestly believe that this policy 
does contribute to the general welfare—does form 
among the States a more perfect union, rendering 
it permanent and strong, poner intercourse 
among them, establishing the means of acommon 
defense, furnishing employment for a cheerful, 
willing industry, as re as compensation for its 
toil—can they ideas us, when they claim that the 
right to extend slavery is a right under the Con- 
stitution, nay, superior to it, and walks with an 
elephant tread over all other purposes and designs 
of the Constitution, that we turn upon them with 
their favorite doctrine of strict construction, and 
ask them to point us to any recognition of such a 
purpose or design in any of the provisions of the 
Constitution ? 

We think the interrogatory a proper one, and 
should be answered by some more potent reply 
than denunciation. he Constitution itself, in 
that article which forms the basis of the fugitive 
slave law, expressly disclaims the position con- 
tended for by our political opponents. That sec- 
tion provides that 

** No person held to labor or service in one State”’— 


Under what? Under thg Constitution of the 
United States? No— 

‘under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 

consequence of agy law or regulation therein, be discharged 

from such servece or labor, but shall be delivered up on 

my? of the party to whom such service or labor shall be 
ue. 

This section, if it applies to fugitive slaves, rec- 
ognizes the servitude as existing purely and simply 
by the laws of the State, and therefore wholly 
local and sectional in its character. If the fram- 
ers of the Constitution had entertained the idea 
that the institution of slavery was a feature of the 
Government whose fundamental laws they were 
framing, would they have left it with no other 
support to the authority of the master over the 
person of his slave? ould they have made no 
provision for those cases where the exigencies of 
ousiness or the allurements of pleasure would in- 
duce the master to take his chattel into a State 
where the focal law did not or might not recog- | 
nize the right of one man to own the person of 
another? They were strangely negligent of the 
high and responsible dutics imposed upon them, 
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if they designed to give to slavery an existence 
under the provisions of the Constitution. They 
recognized it simply as a State institution. The 
person is held to service, not under the Constitu- 
tion, but under the laws of the State from which 
he escapes. When the master takes him beyond 
the limits of that local law that binds him to serv- 
itude, then, under the Constitution of the United 
States, and in absence of local law, his manhood 
can assert its right, and the slave stand ‘ disen- 
thralled,’’ by the ‘‘ emancipating genius”’ of the 
Constitution 

But itis not only from this provision of the Con- 
stitution that we think we prove conclusively that 
the institution was recognized simply as an insti- 
tution of a State, existing by force of its own local 
law, but by the cotemporaneous construction 

iven to that instrument by the framers of it. 

hat ordinance, which forever debarred the en- 
trance of slavery into the glorious Nerthwest Ter- 
ritory, where giant States are now rejoicing in 
freedom, and busily engaged in a noble competi- 
tion in agriculture, science and art—in all that 
dignifies and adorns our nature—and makes us 
reverence the institutions of freedom, is a lively 
commentary aoe the text and principles of that 
Canstitution they framed and so grandly set in 
operation. 

Its results there are the embodiment of all the 
purposes its sublime preamble contains; n&t mere 
** elittering generalities,’’ but the natural as well 
as substantial developments of the political genius 
of the Government. 

Did our revolutionary statesmen in that ordi- 
nance ‘* exorcise the Constitution of its spirjt?’’ 
or did they not display its vitality and power? 
And now, has fhat Constitution, having attained 
the years allotted to man, become weakened and 
decayed? Has it lost its manly proportions, its 
vigorous spirit and power, and become dwarfed 
and decrepit? If it has, its decay results, not from 
any inherent weakness or defect in its original 
formation, but because we have experimented upon 
it—have administered to it political medicines 
which eat out its original fibers, and destroy its 
early manliness. Is it necessary to repeat, apart 
from this commentary of our political fathers, 
which this ordinance presents, the opinions they 
entertained of that institution—that modern idol 
which all candidates for political honor are com- 
manded to worship, or pe shut out from political 
promotion? Those opinions are a portion of our 
political history, and it is not in the power of 
a conventions to falsify or obliterate them. 

hey will in future years, as they do now, inspire 
with untiring zeal the advocates of a noble and 
exalting freedom. This institution was regarded 
notas an element of po wer but of weakness, tram- 
meling our political progress, and retarding the 
development of the national power. Nor were 
these opinions confined to the age in which our 
fathers lived. Their descendants adopted their 
views upon this grave mattex, A little more than 
a quarter of a century ago th e opinions were 
as freely expressed in the State that now prides 
itself as the home of Washington and Jefferson. 

A new light, however, has broken in upon us. 
A new analysis of the Constitution has been made 
by the political experts of the day; and, to the 
surprise of all, it is announced that, instead of 
freedom, slavery is its inspiring genius, and con- 
stitutes its strength and preserving power. The 
stars of our flag no longer shine over the pathway 
of liberty, but twinkle dimly and darkly over the 
mists of human servitude. We, who follow the 
statesmen of the Revoiution, the great apostles of 
human freedom; we, who struggle in our national 
legislation to perpetuate the spirit of the ordi- 
nance of 1787, the first-born of the Constitution, 
are stigmatized as disorganizers and sectionalists. 
If the struggle of principle against power—acon- 
test for a strict construction of the Constitution, 
where human freedom ‘s involyed—against an ab- 
solute perversion of its provisions for the purpose 
of extending human servitude, makes us disorgan- 
izers and sectionalists, we must bear the charge. 
An appeal to history will fasten these epithets’ 
upon those who so freely apply them to us. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, who threaten to disor- 
ganize the Government? Who look to a disrup- 
tion of the Union for relief for any political griev- 
ances they suffer, or imagine they suffer? ho 
would bring upon the American people the great- 
est of all political cafamities, in the vain hope of 
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redressing some imaginary political injury? - 

the Republican aoe mai vps dies Te 
the wi d and stormy debates which Preceded the 
organization of this House, did that arty pro- 
claim on this floor their success in the comin 
presidential contest the condition upon which a 
would stay in the Union? Did they appeal to the 
firm attachment of the American people to the 
Union, and attempt to alarm their fears for its 
safety, for the purpose of frightening them into 
casting their votes for their presidential nominee ? 
Did they declare, here or elsewhere, that they 
have any other remedy for any mal-administration 
of the Government than that of remaining in the 
Union, and resorting to the ballot-box—the con- 
stitutional agency for reforming abuses and re- 
dressing any and all political evils? No declara- 
tions of violence have proceeded from the Repup- 
lican party, or from any individuals acting or 
speaking by their authority. We know that fiery 
denunciations of the Union have been uttered 
upon the Democratic side of this House; not on] 
uttered, but loudly and warmly applauded, and 
its dissolution solemnly argued as the sure meajis 
of redress for the political evils they allege they 
suffer. 

With these denunciations the Republican party 
have no sympathy. They heard them with deep 
regret and inexpressible surprise. Their only 
response to them is that they consider such a 
measure fraught with absolute ruin and destruc- 
tion to all parties. 
hope of freedom, and plunge the American people 
into a rn chaos, alike hopeless oe irre- 
@ediab e. The Republican party now, and at all 
times, protest against such threats and such a 
measure. They can find no cause in the success 
of any party for trying so fearful an experiment. 
They cling to the Constitution and the Union, 
successful or defeated, and will regard as an out- 
rage upon the purposes of our fathers an effort to 

rvert the first or dissolve the latter. They ad- 

ere to the sentiments of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe. They adopt their com- 
mentary upon the Constitution 5 and wish no higher 
pena upon their party than it bears aloft in 
the din of political controversy the same cnno- 
bling truths which have given to those distin- 
pans statesmen their greatest and noblest fame. 
“The more closely we examine and criticise those 
rovisions of the Constitution in which the sub- 
ject of human slavery is so tenderly touched, the 
more convincing becomes the evidence that, like 
the opinions of its founders, it looked to its final 
extinction. Inthatsection which provides that the 
‘* migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to 
admit, shall not be prohibited by the Congress 
prior to the year 1808,’’ we find the power given 
for prohibiting the foreign traffic. Was this power 
of prohibition given for the purpose of extending 
or restricting the institution? This power to pre- 
hibit, the Congress did exercise as soon as it con- 
stitutionally could do so; and thus, if the modern 
theory be true, struck a blow, not only at slavery, 
but at the christianization of the miserable, bar- 
barous, and idolatrous African. Can we suppose 
that the national legislators of 1808 regarded slave 
labor as specially protected by the Constitution, 
and as savas necessary to the growth and 
development of the nation, and, at the same time, 
employed their legislative authority to diminish 
the supply of this necessary labor? It would be 
impossible to entertain any respect for their intelli- 
nce or patriotism, and come to this conclusion. 
ff they believed that the Constitution carried sla- 
very with it, and necessarily extended to it its 
protection wherever it went, such a provision and 
such an exercise of it would be-repugnant to its 
spirit, and defeat its object. The exercise of the 
ower thus conferred would be destructive of that 
undamental principle which, according to modern 
commentators, they labored to establish. In fact, 
if the latest construction put upon the Constitu- 
tion be correct, then they reason rightly who pro- 
test against the exercise of this power, and contend 
that the laws passed to prohibit the African slave 
trade are a gross invasion of the rights, of the 
States, and, as national legislators, sworn to sup- 
port the Constitution, we ought to repeal them. 

We contend, however, that the passage of these 
laws, as soon as, under the Constitution, they 
could be passed, isa complete, conclusive response 
to the argument so laboriously made to prove the 
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stitution a pro-slavery Constitution, formed, 
mong one of its purposes, for carrying slavery 
wherever it chooses to go. Qur fathers had no 
such opinion; and the fault of the Republican 
party is in following their example. Pheir plat- 
form of principle is one embodied in the Consti- 
tution, and will stand or fall with that. Itis in 
vain to reply that our fathers themselves, though 
anti-slavery in sentiment, formed a pro-slavery 
Constitution—a political paradox, invented for 
the purpose of avoiding the argument drawn from 
their acts, and the cotemperaneous construction 
iven by them to the instrument they formed. 
his assertion is an impeachment either of their | 
intelligence or their patriotism. Modern assump- 
tion has not gone so far as to distinctly announce 
they were either ignorant or unpatriotic. They | 
certainly understood the language they used, and 
carefully avoided a direct and unqualified recog- 
nition of slavery itself. They shut out, by express 
declaration, that any service could be ies under 
the provisions of the Constitution. Their devotion | 
to freedom, through a stern and unequal conflict of | 
ears, proves both their honesty and patriotism. 
hey could not have been hypocritical, for it is not 
a feature of hypocrisy to cheat itself; and their 
legislation, under the Constitution, plainly proves | 
they did not intend to cheat their posterity. They | 
left to them, in one of their earliest acts of legis- 
lation, a heritage of noble wisdom, the emphatic 
evidence of undying love to freedom, and of an | 
earnest desire to inaugurate a system of legisla- || 
tion that should protect, and not subvert, the | 
rights of man. 
he historic fact remains, and no sophism can | 
obscure it, or argument destroy it, that the first 
announcement of the principles of the Republican 
~— was made by the statesmen who founded 
the Government; to whom we all have looked with | 
reverence and awe; whose statues we set upin the 
pon of the Capitol; and whose memories will 
e honored and revered wherever freedom and 
independence have a votary. If they erred, then 
we may be wrong; but it will require something 
more than denunciation of those who are the hum- 
ble followers of the policy they announced, to | 
convince either us, or the world at large, that they 
who framed the great charter of American freedom 
were ignorant of the purposes they intended to ac- 
complish, or established a system of government | 
whose correct construction and sound administra- | 
tion, upon its original principles, would defeat its 
objects. The Republican party of to-day is the | 
oe of which Thomas Jefferson was the leader. | 
t has adopted no new scheme to accomplish pur- | 
poses not originally contemplated in the faemation 
of our political system. e stand by its found- | 
ers; and if we must fall, we fall with them. 
It is equally futile to contend that the change | 
in the circumstances of the nation are such as will || 
authorize a change in the construction of the Con- | 
stitution. We are dealing with the principles and | 
purposes of the fathers, and not with the changes"| 
and vicissitudes of a nation’s progress. We are 
charged, when we contend that sound policy re- 
quires a restriction upon slavery in the Territo- 
ries, with violating rights guarantied by the Con- 
stitution they framed. To refute this charge; 
we point to their opinions and their legislation. | 
Whether it would be expedient to grant to sla- | 
very the unlimited right to travel into whateyer 
Territory it pleases; whether the pecuniary ad- 
vantage of our southern friends would be best | 
promoted by the extension, are not the questions | 
involved in thiscontroversy. These may present | 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















strong reasons to the South, to be urged for a 

change in the provisions of the Constitution, but | 
cannot control its construction, nor aid in estab- 

lishing the accusations made against us. If the | 
framers of the Constitution were anti-slavery in 

sentiment, it is fallacious to suppose they would | 
have framed a Government to cherish and extend | 
a system of labor which they believed morally | 
wrong, unsound in policy, and which might im- | 
peril the general welfare and endanger the do- 1 
mestic tranquillity of the States where it existed. || 
How then, L ask, do we violate the Constitution |! 
and divest it of its true spirit, by contending, as i 
its founders contended, for the exclusion of sla- || 
very from the Territories? We disclaim any |) 
right to interfere with it in the States. In this re- | 
Spect, we are powerless. We neither contend for || 
hor recognize any such power in the Constitution; 

and our party organization, in enunciating its prin- || 





| vary from which they emigrated ? 








ciples, always have disclaimed any such power, | 
and protest against any attempt to exercise it. | 

Further, those individuals in the North and 
East who are distinctly Abolitionists make this 
want of power in the Constitution the very ground 
of their quarrel with and opposition to it. With 
the slave States rests the institution; and what- 
ever evils or dangers surround it are best under- 
stood by them, and with them alone are the rem- 
edies. We neither seek nor justify any interfer- 
ence from abroad. . 

If the institution be—as modern politicians, | 
dating no further back than ten years, so fre- 
quently and earnestly declare—a social and polit- | 
ical blessing, the practical development of a polit- 
ical philanthropy regarding and working out the 
best good and highest interest of both the white 
and black race, and solving the political problem 
of combining the welfare of both in one social | 
system, we are willing and anxious that all the || 
good educed from it shall be enjoyed and confined | 
to the States where the system now exists. We || 
ask not to be the recipients of the blessing it pro- 
motes, and assure these States that no act or ef- 
fort of the Republican party will disturb them in 
the enjoyment of it. 

We do, however, claim the right to determine, || 
under the Constitution, whether the system shall | 
be extended into Territories where no law exists 
to establish it; or, in other words, we protest in | 
the name of the hardy laborers of the country 
against being compelled to receive its dubious 
good. It is now said the true principle is, that the 
negro, a slave in the States, upon his introduction | 
into che Territories continues a slave; that the 
Constitution, proprio vigore, extends over him and 
continues his servitude—a proposition at war with 
the earliest legislation adopte 
the Constitution, and suggestive of some very 
significant queries. The position assumes the | 
absence both of territorial and congressional legis- 
lation. It will not be contended that the Consti- 
tution contains in itself any provision for the pro- | 
tection of slavery in the Territories. It pronounces 
no penalties against any infractign of this right of 








property inman. How, then, isthis claim of prop- |' 


erty to be protected in the absence of any legisla- | 
tion? It is a claim not recognized by the common 
law. If it has any foundation whatever, it must 
be by virtue of some local law. Will the slave- | 





holder in the Territory look to the law of the State || 


from which he emigrated for the means to control 
and regulate his claim to this anomalous property? 
Will the Constitution transfer into the eruories 
as many slave codes as there are slave States from 
which owners of slaves may emigrate, and vindi- 
cate and protect the rights founded upon these 
various codes? ‘ 

In one State the slave code carefully prohibits 
emancipation, while it may be permitted in an- | 
other. Will the person emigrating from the first | 
be prohibited from giving freedom to the slave, | 
while the slaveholder from the second will be at 
liberty to emancipate? Will the relation of mas- | 
ter and slave, their rights, duties, and responsibil- 
ities, be affected as the legislation of the State may 


Again, it is now deemed in many of the slave 
States a necessary safeguard of their institution to | 
expel the free negro, or to reduce him to slavery. 
ill the Constitution of the United States of it- 
self carry this protective legislation into the Ter- 
ritories as a general law, controlling all parties; | 
or will the emigrant from a slave State, whose 
| 
} 





locak law expels the free negro or reduces him to 
slavery in case of disobedience to the law, have 
power to put in force this local law; to drive out 
the free negro, or sell him into servitude, while 
the emigrant from a State having no such law will 
possess no such power? 

All this political and legal chaos appears to be 
the legtimate result of the theory that the Con- 
stitution of the United States carries slavery into 
the Territories. If it carries it there, it should 

rotect it; and to protect it without congressional 
egislation creates this confusion. 
e are told that, if it had not been for the pro- 
vision of the Constitution for the rendition of fu- 
gitive slaves, it never would have been adopted. 


} 
| 
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by the fathers of || 
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from a ees poe of the common territory, 
opted it,ifthey had be’ieved it sus- 


ceptible of the construction which is now at- 


tempted to be put upon it? 

Again, our forefathers discussed the subject of 
slavery with as much freedom as any other upon 
which they were called to get. It was to them 
nota forbidden topic. If th® Constitution carries 
slavery into the Toctiorien: will the same free- 
dom of discussion be permitted there? or will the 
immigration of the slaveholder, with his chattels, 
of itself restrain this freedom of debate? Willa 
person from a free or slave State, who may have 
some doubt of the policy of slavery, or who, 
leaving the mere question of policy, takes a higher 
stand, and denies its rightfulness, be debarred the 
freedom of speech or discussion ; be prevented from 
expressing freely and fully his opinions? If a 


| newspaper is established, will that be subject 


to censorship, and all articles it may contain, 
freely examining the social and political influences 
of the institution, be deemed incendiary, while the 
editor will be consigned to the prison, or handed 
over to the *‘ unfriendly legislation’ of a mob? 
We know that great latitude of discussion in some 
of the slave States is not allowed to those who 
debate this subject and express opinions hostile 
to the expedieficy or justice of slavery. To those 
whose social and political institutions are of so 
strong a texture that they will bear the closest 


/examination and fullest range of debate, these 


ueries are importafit. Accustomed to think 
freely, and to express aloud their thoughts upon 
all matters in which they feel an interest; to ex- 
amine with scrutiny their bearing upon their social 


| and political prosperity; in fact, to discuss all sub- 


jects they choose to discuss with the fullest free- 
dom, and to give to their opinions the freest ex- 
pression, the citizens of the free States doubt the 
propriety of extending an institution which, in 
this age of progress, requires to be spoken of ten- 
derly and carefully, even where it has all the pre- 
judices of birth, the strength of habit, and force 
of education, to sustain it. 

Mr. Chairman, we have lately paused in our 
legislatives duties to inaugurate the statue of 
Washington. His life was again passed in re- 
view before us, and the hearts of Americans beat 
joyfully as they recurted to his early toils and 
patriotic struggles. We challenged the world to 
produce his parallel. His triumphs in the field 
and his success in the Cabinet; his devotion to the 
cause of freedom, wherever called by duty to act, 
are tous a subject of exultation and delight. The 
Republican party, while they pay homage to his 
a will prove the sincerity of their respect 
»y attempting to bring back the administration 
of the Government to the policy he so nobly sus- 
tained while living. 

Mr. FLORENCE moved that the committee 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr. FLorence hav- 
ing taken the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. 


| Burrinton reported that the Committee of the 


Whole on the state of the Union had had under 
consideration the Union generally, and particu- 
larly House bill No. 338, to provide for the pay- 
ment of outstanding Treasury notes, to authorize 
a loan, to regulate and fix the duties on imports, 
and for other purposes; and had come to no con- 
clusion thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. DUNN, (at ten 
minutes after four o’clock, p. m.,) the House ad- 


_journed till Monday. 


| 


If this be true, can we believe that the framers of |) 


provisions; who so sedulously excluded the 


| the Constitution, who certainly understood its || 
i} 
7 i] 
words ‘‘slave’’ and ‘‘slavery’’ from it, and who || 
embraced the first opportunity to exclude slavery |! 





IN SENATE. : 
Monpary, -4pril 30, 1860. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Gunter. 
The Journal of Thursday last was read and 


| approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. GREEN presented the memorial of the 
Legislature of the Territory of Washington, rel- 
ative to the war debt of the Territory of Wash- 
ington and State of Oregon; which was ordered 
to lie on the table, a bill on the subject having 
been reported. ; 

He aie presented a petition of citizens of Scot- 
land county, Missouri, praying the establishment 
of a mail route from Farmington, lowa, to Ma- 
con, Missouri; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
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Mr. WADE presented the petition of G. C. | 
Johnston, praying the payment of a balance of 
an amount which the Secretary of War was au- 
thorized to pay him out of the annuity of the | 
Shawnee eee which was referred to the Com- | 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KING presented the petition of Solomon 
Whipple, praying agextension of his patent for | 
a meathine for cutting files; which was referred to | 
the Committee on Patents and the Patent Office. 

He also presented an additional paper in rela- | 
tion to the claim of Sally Moor, widow of Elisha 
Moor, to a pension; which was referred to the | 
Committce on Pensions. 

Mr. HEMPHILL presented: the petition of | 
citizens of Texas, praying the erection of a light- 
house on or near the north breakers, at the en- 
trance of the harbor of Galveston, and the resto- | 
ration of the light-vessels lately removed from the 
entrance of that harbor; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce; and a motion to print 
the petition was referred to the Committee on | 
Printing. 

Mr. SEBASTIAN presented the memorial of 
Barrow, Porter & Crenshaw, contractors for | 
carrying the mails from Kansas City, Missouri, | 
to Stockton, California, praying indemnity for | 
mules stolen by the Indians; whiqh was referred | 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. , 

Mr. GWIN presented a resolution of the Le- 
gislature of California in favor of the passage of 
a law establishing a mail route connecting with 
the central overland mail from Carson City, in the 
Territory of Utah, to Nevada City, thence to the 
town of Auburn in the county of Placer, thence 
to Folsom, and from there to Sacramento City, 
passing over the Sierra Nevada through the Hen- | 
ness pass, with mail routes diverging therefrom; | 
the first one leaving said route at Jackson’s Ranch | 
near the western end of Henness Pass, to Dow- | 
nieville, in the county of Sierra; and the second | 
leaving at Lake City in the county of Nevada, via 
North San Juan to Marysville, Yuba county, in 
that State; which was referred to the Committee 


SS 


on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
RECOMMITTAL OF A REPORT. 
On motion of Mr. LATHAM, it was 


Ordered, ‘That the petition of George G. Barnard, as- 
signee of the Hon. David C. Broderick, deceased, praying 
the enactment of a law authorizing the payment to him of | 
the amount due Mr. Broderick for salary and mileage at the 
time of his decease, with the adverse report of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary thereon, be recommitted to the 
Coramittee on the Judiciary. 


DENT, VANTINE & CO. 


Mr. LATHAM submitted the following reso- 
lution; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, What the Court of Claims be requested to re- 


turn to the Senate the papers in the case of Dent, Vantine 
& Co., which were referred thereto on the 2d instant. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN, In the examination of | 
the cases referred to the Committee on Revolu- | 
tionary Claims, they find referred to them a peti- | 
tion of J. B. Williams, praying a grant to the | 
heirs of Joseph Biggs, deceased, of the amount | 
paid by him for boarding, nursing, and medical | 
attendance incurred on account of being wounded 
in an Indian war in 1788. 1 should like te know 
what sort of relation or connection that has with 
the Committee on Revolutionary Claims. It seems 
to me pro a to belong to the Committee on 
Claims. t the instance of the Committee on 
Revolutionary Claims, | move that they be dis- 
charged from its further consideration, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Claims.s 

The motion was agreed to. 


WASHINGTON MARKET-IIOUSE. 
Mr. BROWN. Mr. Foor, of Vermont, was 


appointed on a committee of conference some 
erght or ten days ago. He has been absent since, 
and it is wholly uncertain when he will return, It 
is very desirable that the conference should be 
held; and I move to excuse him, and that the Vice 
President be authorized to fill the vacancy upon 
the committee of conference on the bill (S. No. 
192) authorizing corporation of Washington 
city to make a loaa and issue stock for $200,000, 
for building a market-house. 

The motion was agreed to;and Mr. Cottamer 
was appointed. 


THE CONG 


sp ace EE 


BILLS BECOME LAWS. 


A message from the House of Representatives, 
by Mr. Forney, its Clerk, announced that the 
President of the United States had approved and 
signed, on the 13th instant, an act (H. R. No. 31) 
for tKe relief of Charles Knap; and also that he 
had approved and signed, on the 19th instant, an 
act (H. R. No. 213) to incorporate the United 
States Agricultural Society. 


PRINTING OF DOCUMENTS. 


The message further announced that the House 
had ordered, on the 24th instant, the printing of 
the following documents: 

Message of the President of the United Statgs, 
transmitting a report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
showing the number of officers and men in the 
service of the United States belonging to the Afri- 
can squadron who have died in that service since 
the date of the Ashburton treaty to the present 
time. 

Message of the President, in answer to a reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives, ‘‘ that the 
President be requested to communicate to the 
House any information in relation to the existence 
of the Territory of Minnesota,’’ &c. 

Letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
answer to a resolution of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, directing him to communicate the 
amount required to complete, furnish, &c., the 
St. Louis custom-house and post office. 

The message further announced that the House 
ordered, on the 25th instant, the printing of the 
following documents: 

Letter from the Acting Postmaster General, ex- 
planatory of the provisions of a bill (H. R. No. 
681) relative to postage on newspapers in pack- 
ages, &c. 

Message from the President of the United States, 
transmitting, in compliance with resolutions of 
the House of Representatives, information rel- 
ative to discriminations in Switzerland against 
citizens of the United States of the Hebrew per- 
suasion—ordered at twelve o’clock and twelve 
minutes. 

Letter from thé Secretary of State, transmittin 
a report relative to the occupation of the Islan 
of San Juan—ordered at twelve o’clock and thir- 
teen minutes. 

Memorial of the Legislature of Alabama, ask- 
ing the allowance of interest on two and three per 
cent. funds, the payment of which was withheld 
by the Government—ordered at twelve o’clock 
and eleven minutes. 


ANSON DART. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. If there is no business to 
take up the time of the Senate, I desire to call up 
a bill of the Calendar (No. 220) which has passed 
the House of Representatives. I think it will 
not occupy the attention of the Senate very long. 

Mr. LANE. What bill is that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster 
in the chair.) The title of the bill will be read 
for information. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. No. 220) for 
the relief of Anson Dart. - 

Mr. LANE. I very much desire that the Sen- 
ate shall be full when that bill comes up. It pro- 
vides for the payment of a large sum of money; 
and it involves a question that ought to be settled 
by the Senate when we can have a full vote. I 
trust, therefore, that it will notbe hurried through 
the Senate to-day. The body 1s very thin. When- 
ever the Senate shall be full, I will ¢o with, the 
Senator (for he has much anxiety in relation to 
this matter) to bring it up, so that it may be dis- 
cussed, and the principles contained in the bill 
decided. If the decision shall be in favor of the 
claimant, it is not a question which will stop with 
the decision of this bill. It is an important mat- 
ter; for it would bring about legislation in other 
cases like this; and I trust the Senate will not at- 
tempt to bring it up when there is so thin a Sen- 
ate, and we cannot have a full vote -upon it. I 
think the Senate is too thin for business; and 
therefore I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I hope the 
Senator will allow me to submit a motion before 
| he submits that: that when we adjourn it be to 
| meet on Wednesday next. 
| Mr. LANE. I withdraw my motion for that 
purpose. 


Mr JOHNSON, of Arkansas. 





I move that 
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| when the Senate adjourn to-day, it be to mee, 


| 
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j 






} Wednesday next. 


eall know itis scarcely oo," 
faith toattempt to go on with legislation unde, thee . 
_ circumstances; and we certainly cannot besisieas 
on contested matters here. Speeches, it is om 
might be made on different sides of different, ues. 
tions; but speaking here will amount tu methine 
| so far as actual business is concerned, and I there. 
fore move that when the Senate adjourn, it be ¢ 
o 
meet on Wednesday next. 

Mr. LANE. [ think we had better, perhaps 
take the question on adjourning till to-morrow.’ 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I can hardly consent io 
allow the remarks of the Senator from Oregon in 
relation to the bill now pending before the Senate, 
to pass without any reply. It is not my purpose to 
press it on the Senate this morning, if there isa dig- 
| inclination to do any business; but I simply desire 
| to say that the bill in question has, I understand 
| twice passed this body, has received the unani. 
mous reports of committees of the House of Rep- 
| resentatives for three sessions in succession, and 

it will appear on examination to have been de- 
fended—without any reference whatever to any 
opinions which | may entertain myself—by some 
| of the ablest men who have sat in this body, and 
itis based on facts which, as I believe, when the 
are brought to the attention of the Senate, will 
show clearly that the bill ought to pass, and that 
there is aaikien in this case which will establish 
a dangerous precedent in any other case. But | 
| shall notgo into an argument of it now ona mo- 
tion to take it up or to postpone it. As to the 
uestion of adjourning over from to-day until 
ednesday, I hope the Senate will not agree to 
that proposition. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I hope the Senate will not 
| adjourn over; and it seems to me there are very 
| good reasons why we should not do so. In the 
firet place, I think to-morrow is assigned to the 

Senator from Mississippi, [Mr. Davis,| and I sup- 
pose he desires then to be heard on certain resolu- 
tions which he has submitted to the Senate. If, 
| however, it is perfectly agreeable to him to pass 
over to-morrow, then that would be out of the way. 

Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 1 have no wish on 
the subject. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then, if the Senator does not 
wish to occupy the floor to-morrow, we have a 
bill here—an appropriation bill 

Mr. COLLAMER. Would not the Senator 
from Mississippias lief occupy to-morrow as some 
other day? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I would say, as is suggested 
hy my friend from Vermont, if the Senator from 
Mississippi would be willing to eeenny the floor 
to-morrow, we should save a day by having him 
do it. If he does not desire it, however, he need 
not do so; but there is now pending before the Sen- 
ate an appropriation bill. That is one measure 
which, 1 apprehend, we can take up and discuss 
without doing injustice to any absent Senator, or 
to anybody else; and I think there are a great va- 
riety of matters before the Senate which will lead 
to no very considerable debate, and which may not 
and need not be delayed in consequence of the ab- 
sence of any Senator. I think it is wise; and I 
think we ought to take up those measures about 
which there will be no disagreement, and dispose 
of as many as possible. I would ask the Senator 
from Virginia, who has charge of the appropria- 
tiof bill to which I refer, if om is anything on 
that bill which necessarily requires us to delay ac- 
tion on it, when we have time now? If there is, 
I would not ask for action; but if there is no rea- 
son to the contrary, I hope we shall take up that 
bill and dispose of it, and all others of a like char- 


acter. 

Mr. HUNTER. I can only say, in regard to 
that bill, that we are through with the amendments 
of the Committee on Finaace, and we have just 
commenced with those of the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. The Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of that committee, can answer better 
thanI can. There is an amendment pending, 
offered by one of the Senators from California, 
(Mr. Laruam,] which was a matter of interest to 
them. If the Senator from Arkansas is ready to 
go on, I am. - 

Mr. COLLAMER. | ask the gentleman from 
Virginia if there are not other appropriation bills. 

r. HUNTER. That is the only one reported. 

Mr. COLLAMER. The only one in the hands 

of the committee’ 
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Mr. HUNTER. Not the only one in the hands 

the committee; but the only one Saeed 

Mr. SEBASTIAN. Inanswer to the question 
propounded by the Senator from Virginia, I have 
to say, that the Committee on Indian Affairs, not 
anticipating that that bill would be brought up to- 
day, have not prepared all the amendments which 
they contemplated offering; but there are two 
amendments already proposed to the bill which I 
am entirely willing shall be disposed of now. One 
was offered by the Senator from California, [Mr. 
Laruam,] whois in his seat, and, no doubt, willing 
to goon with the discussion. I suggest, therefore, 
that we can make some progress at least with the 
amendments already offered to the bill. One is the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Califor- 
nia, and the other is one which was submitted by 
myself. Iam willing to proceed as far as we can 
with the bill to-day. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Arkansas. I submitted the 
motion that when we adjourn, we adjourn to meet 
on Wednesday next. i really do not believe that 
it is well that we should meet here and go on with 
business, particularly in regard to the case of Dart, 
that was mentioned just new, nor in regard to the 
Indian appropniation bill itself, for 1 know there 
are seriously contested matters there. It so hap- 
pens that there are many Senators absent from 
their seats on both sides of the Chamber, and it 
is, I think, but good faith to those absentees that 
we should give them a reasonable time and op- 
portunity to get back to their seats before we go 
into the regular transaction of business. If it be 
the wish of the Senate to go on and disregard that 
state of facts, I have no objection to make, and 
should withdraw the motion; but I can see no use 
of coming here for an hour or two in the morn- 
ing, when the time might be otherwise much bet- 
ter spent by each member of the Senate, as it 
seems tome. It is plain that we cannot go on 
with business with the numbers that are here and 
that are likely to be here. I have no objection to 
going on with business myself, and if I could see 
it apparent that that was the sense of the Senate, 
I should withdraw my motion; but I do not think 
that is the candid sense of the Senate; and I think 
that a vote on the motion toadjourn until Wednes- 
day, at which time we may have a full quorum of 
this body, will show the sense of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: The motion 
before the Senate is, that the Senate take up for 
consideration the bill (H. R. No. 220) for the re- 
lief of Anson Dart. The Senatpr from Arkaggas 
moves that when-the Senate adjourns, it adjdtrn 
to meet on Wednesday next. By consent the 
Chair will entertain that motion. Is the Senate 
ready for the question on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas? 

The motion was agreed to; there being, ona 
division—ayes 20, noes 14. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 
now before the Senate is, that the Senate take up 
~ bill CH. R. No. 220) for the relief of Anson 

art. 

Mr. LANE. I hope this bill will not be taken 
up to-day. We cannot, I think, do justice to it 
at this time. The Senate is too thin. There are 
too many vacant seats here to allow a measure 
like this to pass; and I hope the Senate will not 
take itup. If, however, they are determined to 
take it up, I am ready to give the reasons why I 
oppose it. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If the Senator from Ore- 
gon, so far as he is concerned, will consent that 
the bill be taken up on Wednesday, in the morn- 
ing hour, I will withdraw the motion to take it 


up now. 

Mr. LANE. I have no objection, so far gs I 
am concerned. I can make no arrangement for 
the Senate, though. It is a private bill, and I do 


not see why it should be taken up out of its order 
in preference to other private bills; but if it is the 
pleasure of the Senate to take it up on Wednesday 
morning, I shall make no objection. 


STEWART MAGOWAN. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I wish to bring to the 
attention of the Senate an error which has oc- 
eurred in the spelling of a name ina bill we have 
passed. I do not know that it is in our power to 
correct it; but if it be, I should be glad to have it 
corrected. A bill has passed both Houses grant- 
ing a pension to Stewart Magowan. His name is 
spelled Magowan. By mistake they have spelled 


ae 
ee 


















it McGowan. I desire to know if there can be | 
any correction of this misspelling. 
same. I desire to inquire whether it has been | 
signed by the President. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is 
informed that it has been sent to the President. | 
It is no longer in the possession of the Senate, and | 
the Senate cannot take any order on it, it not 
being under their control. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. | inquire as a question 
of order whether the Chair supposes the spelling 
can be corrected. It is not of much consequence, 
I suppose, the sound being the same. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair | 
would suggest, that probably a shorter mode of 
correcting the error would be the introduction of 


a new bill. | 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Well, let it stand. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question 
is on the motion of the Senator from Wisconsin, | 
to take up the House bill No. 220. 
SUAWNEE INDIANS. 


__Mr. GREEN. I move thatthe Senate adjourn, 
if no Senator has any business to present. 


| 
Mr CLARK. I move that the Senate proceed || 


to the consideration of the bill(H. R_ No. 368) to | 
pay the Shawnee Indians of Kansas Territory for 
certain depredations committed on them by white 
men. I think if will take but very little time, and 
may be disposed of in a few minutes. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. If it were the inclination | 
of the Senate to adjourn, and not do any business 
to-day, and no objection were made by the Sena- 


tor from Oregon, | was about to withdraw my | 


motién to take up House bill No. 220; but the 
Senate has not decided to adjourn, and if any bills 
of this kind are to come up, I prefer that that bill 
— be taken up. I think we can soon dispose 
of it. 

Mr. CLARK. Let this go. 

Mr. DOOLITTLE. I withdraw my motion, 
but with the understanding that I shall renew it 
on Wednesday morning, and at the earliest op- 
portunity, and press it until the bill is disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The motion 
before the Senate is the motion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to take up the House bill No. 368. 

Mr. GREEN. 


so many Senators, and I move that the Senate 
adjourn. 


I really think it improper to | 
proceed with any of these bills in the absence of | 


It sounds the |} 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 








TERRITORIAL BUSINESS. 
Mr. GROW. With the consent of the gentle- 


man from Alabama, I will make one remark, 1 
endeavored to get here before the House went into 
committee, but I have failed to do so. Wednes- 
day and Thursday next have been set apart for 
the consideration of territorial business; but from 
appearances, and the facts which.are known to 
the committee, the probability is, that the House 
will be as thin on Wednesday and Thursday as 
it is this morning, Of course, I do not desire that 


territorial business shall be called up when it 


} 





he motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, -4pril 30, 1860. 


The House met at twelve o’clock,m. Prayer 
by Rev. J. L. Exxiorr. 
The Journal of Friday was read and approved. 


Mr. HATTON. Mr. Speaker, I submit the 
motion that the rules be suspended, and the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union. I think at this 
time it is the proper motion. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Before the question is 
taken on that motion, I would ask gentlemen of the 
other side whether it is proposed to do business, 
or only that the House shall go into committee 
for the purpose of hearing speeches, as was the 
case last week. If it be the intention that we 
shall do business in the House when the commit- 
tee rises, | want that we shall know it now, that 
we may take action accordingly. 

Mr. HOUSTON. I presume that until absent 
members return, the same course will be pursued 
that was pursued during the last week. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no disposition on this 
side of the House to take advantag®@ of the Dem- 
ocratic members who are absent. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. With that understanding, 
we are ready for the question. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
(Mr. Burrinton in the chair,) and resumed the 
consideration of the tariff bill, on which the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Moore} had the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing was received from the 
President of the United States, by James Bucu- 
Awan, his Private Secretary. 


| is not present. 
| he will set myself and others right on this ques- 





cannot be considered and acted upon; and I have 
to suggest that two days of next week shall be 
fixed for that business, instead of the days set 
apart for it this week. 


Mr. HOUSTON. [think that we had better 


| take no steps in the matter until the days set apart 
|| for the business have arrived. 


Mr. ASHMORE. I have no doubt that, at the 
proper time, the House will make no objection to 
taking the course indicated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. GROW. [have in part succeeded by bring- 
ing the matter to the attention of the committee. 

Mr. MOORE, of Alabama, addressed the com- 
mittee for one hour, in opposition to the tariff 
bill reported by Mr. Morritt. [His speech will 
be published in the Appendix.] 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
Mr. ALLEY obtained the floor. 
Mr. HAMILTON. Ifthe gentleman from Mas- 


| sachusetts will permit me, | propose to make a 


personal explanation. | will not consume more 


|| than a few minutes. 


Mr. ALLEY. If there be no objection, I yield 
for that purpose. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I find in The Press, of 
Philadelphia, under date of the 14th instant, what 


| purports to be the report of the special committee 


of this House, raised for the purpose of consid- 
ering the propriety for a railroad connection be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific States. If the 
chairman of the committee is present, J would 
like to know whether it is by his authority or that 
of the majority of the committee that it was pub- 
lished in that paper? I find my name appended 
to that report, as if | had concurred in it. I find 
the names of other gentlemen attached to it, as if 
they had concurred in it, when they and myself 
were opposed to that majority report of the coms 
mittee. If the chairman of the committee is pres- 
ent, I would like him to state by what authority 
the report was published in The Press, and by 
what authority my name, and those of others op- _ 
posed to it, were in it? 

Mr. ELIOT. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Curtis] is not in the Hall. 

Mr. HAMILTON. I regret to hear that he 
At some future time I trust that 


tion, inasmuch as we opposed the report at every 
stage, and upon the final vote. 

Mr. SMITH, of Virginia. I am in the same 
category with the gentleman from Texas. I ap- 
pear, in the publication he refers to, as having 
given my assent to the majority report, when | 
am a to it in all of its aspects. 

Subsequently Mr. Curtis came in, and having 
obtained the floor, said: Mr. Chairman, I un- 
derstand during my absence this morning that 
the honorable gentleman from Texas, (Mr. H AM- 
eal and the honorable gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Smits,]} took occasion to revert to the 
fact that their names are gttached to the publica- 
tion of the majority report of the Pacific railroad 
committee, as though they subscribed to it. It 
is true that some of the press have published the 
report entire, and appended the names ofall of the 
committee to it. It is just to say that that pub- 
lication was entirely without the auinority of the 
chairman of the select committee, or of other 
members of that committee. The fact is that only 
ten of the sixteen members of the committee 
signed the majority report of the committee, and 
some of the ten signed the report with explanatory 
notes attached to their signatures 

I am very sorry that all the members of the 
committee did notsign it. 1 think it unfortunate 
that they did not sign it. If we have one Pacific 
railroad it will answer our national purposes. 


| The one-we have reported in favor of, will have 
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two arms, intended to extend north and south. 
lt seems to me that the members who refused to 
approve the report ought to have approved it. In 
justice, 1 must say, however, that Mr. Pue.ps, 
Mr. Hamicton, Mr. Smirn of Virginia, Mr. 
Hiinpman, Mr. Tayztor, and Mr. Avoricn, did 
not sign the report, although the report published 
in some of the papers shows that they did. 

Mr. ALLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the remarks 
which I shali submit to the consideration of the 
committee at this time, 1 propose to discuss the 
principles and purposes of the Republican party, 


the eauses which led to, and the necessity of, its | 


organization, the inevitable tendency of its doc- 
trines, and the final result of its action. 

Slavery has been, to a greater or less extent, a 
disturbing clement in our national politics ever 
since the organization of the Government; in fact, 
political differences were occasioned by it, and 
sectional prejudices grew out of it, at a period 
long anterior to the formation of the Federal com- 
pact, The establishment, encouragement, and 
perpetuity of the African slave trade, on the part 
of Great Britain, against the remonstrance of some 
of the colonies, was among the causes which led 
to the American Revolution. When the Consti- 
tution was framed and adopted, slavery existed 
in all the States save one, and to her great glory 
be it spoken—that State was Massachusetts. The 


manner in which slavery was abolished in Mas- | 


sachusetts in 1780, seven years before the Federal 
Constitution was framed, is as honorable to the 
historic fame of her judiciary as it was to the 
patriotism and sense of justice of her people. It 
was not abolished by legislative enactment, but 


simply by the decision of her supreme court, that | 


slavery was incompatible with the principles of 
her constitution, and the declaration of sentiment 
in its preamble. Thus it was that slavery ceased 
forever within her borders. 
ever true to this doctrine of her constitution, 
stands forth to-day with no law upon her statute- 
book in proscription of the unfortunate African, 
except it may be in obedience to what is believed 
to be the higher law of the Constitution of the 
Union. 

The almost universal sentiment ef the North is, 
that slavery is a great moral, social, and political 
evil; productive of no good, but much of evil to 
the master, as well as te the slave; and to hold 
him as a chattel isin violation of every precept of 
Christianity, of every axiom of liberty, of every 
sentiment of justice, of every feeling of human- 
ity. While they hold it to be a duty to oppose 
its further extension, they do not regard them- 
selves as politically responsible for its existence 
and perpetuity in the States. So long as many of 
the most enlightened and gifted men of the South, 
who were statesmen and patriots, regarded it as 
an evil, and deplored its existence, and agreed 
with the North that it ought not to be extended, 
and declared, also, that it could not be defended 
upon any other ground than that of uncontrolla- 
ble necessity, the North were satisfied to be quiet 
and content. But when it was discovered that it 
was the determined purpose of the South, in vio- 
lation of all law and precedent, to force slavery 
everywhere, the people of the North became 
aroused, and now stand ready, with a unanimity 
proportioned to their conviction of the purposes 
and designs of the South, to declare ‘* thus far, 
but no further’’—not another inch of slave terri- 


tory. 

ion this question of the extension of slavery, 
the South has been gradually growing desperate, 
until now it openly announces its treasonable pur- 
pose to dissoive this Union, if not permitted to 
use the whole force of this Government to extend 
and protect slavery in all the national Territories. 
Many far-seeing and sagacious people at the North 
have predicted for a long time this design of the 
South, but were unable to make the mass of the 
people believe it. But ** whom the gods wish to 
destroy, they first make mad.’’ The South have 
proclaimed it in unmistakable language; and the 
anti-slavery sentiment of the country will now 
take possession of the national Government. It 
eannot be averted. The South may rave and howl 
as much as it pleases; it must be done; and letme 
say to the South, these chosen Republican leaders 
will so administer the Government that every in- 
terest will be protected; that exact and equal jus- 
tice wili be done to the North as well as to the 
South, to the East, and tothe West. I amsorry 


And Massachusetts, 
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to see, on the part of some, a disposition to apolo- | You may as well make up your mindto ,. 
3 you 


gize for the position and action of the Republican 
party, and claiming that the organization is a 
purely defensive one. It is well enough to state, 
what is the fact, that had it not been for the mad- 
ness of the South upon this question, the Repub- 
lican party would never have obtained its pres- 
ent gigantic proportions. But this party needs no 
apology. It asks for nothing that is not clearly 
and constitutionally right; and apology for its 
action is as much out of place as an apology for 
the views and actions of Washin sn learns toae 
ferson, Madison, Monroe, Webetes, and Clay, 
upon this question of slavery and its extension. 
It stands where they stood, condemning slavery 
and opposed to its further extension; and, like 
them, disclaiming any purpose or authority to in- 
terfere with its existence in the States. Its fault, 
if any, is what theirs was, in being too conserva- 
live to satisfy the anti-slavery sentiment of the 
country. 

General Washington wrote to Robert Morris, 
as follows: 

**] can only say that there is nota man living who wishes 
more sincerely than I do to see a plan adopted for the ab- 
olition of it; but there is only one proper and effectual mode 
by which it can be accomplished, and that is, by legislative 
authority. And this, as faras my suffrage will go, shall not 
be wanting.”’ 

Should not this testimony of the immortal 
** Father of his Country,” in favdr of our princi- 
ples and action, justify our position to the coun- 
try and the world? 

Mr. Jefferson declared it to. be the sincere wish 
of his heart to see slavery abolished; for, said he, 
**[ tremble for my country when I reflect that 
God is just, and his justice cannot sleep foreter.”’ 
And, sledice to its violent overthrow, he declared: 
‘*The Almighty has no attribute which can take 
side with us in such a contest.”’ 

Patrick Henry declared: ‘‘ That he honored the 
noble effort to abolish slavery.”’ 

Mr. Madison said that slavery found no just- 
ification in the laws of justice and right, and its 
extension should be resisted. 

Mr. Monroe was equally emphatic in his de- 
nunciation of slavery; and in his speech in the 
Virginia convention, he said: 

“* We have found that this evil has preyed upon the very 
vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all the 
States in which it has existed.” 

Mr. Webster declared “ that his right arm 
should be severed from its socket sooner than it 
should cast a vote favoring the extension of sla- 
very. 

Mr. Clay declared ‘ slavery to be a greatmoral, 
social, and political’ evil; and he advocated, with 
great earnestness and power, at every period of 
his life, the gradual emancipation of the blacks. 

These illustrious characters and eminent states- 
men, if living to-day, with these opinions of theirs 
standing upon the enduring records of the nation’s 
history, could notreceive the smallest commission 
for public service at the hands of this national 
Administration—an Administration which’ will 
remain in all coming time as a standing monu- 
ment of usurpation and crime. 

The Republican party reflects every shade of 
opinion upon the question of slavery. The or- 
ganization contains within its limits the most 
ultra conservative men, and the most zealous anti- 
slavery advocates, agreeing only upon one object, 
namely, the determination to prevent the further 
extension of slavery. 

The Democratic party contains within its folds 
the rankest secessionists or disunionists and the 
mildest conservatives, but all equally bent, at least 
so far as the organization is concerned, upon ex- 
tending and perpetuating human slavery. But 
neither of the extremes of these two wings is 
destined to baimmediately successful in obtaining 
possession of the national Government. The dis- 
unionists of the South could no more succeed in 

lacing a representative of their ideas in the pres- 


idential chair, than the Abolitionists of the North 
can elect one of their number to that high position. 
But the anti-slavery sentiment of the North is 


thoroughly aroused; and, acting in conjunction 
with the conservatism of the whole country, it will 
place in the presidential chair, on the 4th of March, 
1861, a Republican President of conservative tend- 
encies but firm convictions; and whether he be 
the distinguished Senator of New York or any one 
else, he will be sustained by the whole people of 
the North and the patriotic men of the South, 


must submit to it. 

These threats of dissolution of the Union 
as the idle wind. The great body of the ceeds 
at the South are not so deficient in understand) : 
and intelligence as not to know that they aad 
not live a moment, and maintain “ their peculia 
institution,”’ outside of the Union, in hostilit “ 
the North. I have no fear of any serious alee 
ment for dissolution on the part of the South. 
‘Barking dogs never bite.”” I confess I hay, 
some fears of the North, although I know the : 
are a magnanimous and forbearing people; yet 
multitudes are beginning to feel that there js a 
point beyond which ‘forbearance ceases to be a 
virtue.””? When they consider that their commer. 
cial, their manufacturing, and all their politica 
interests, are neglected and sacrificed, and every- 
thing made subservient to the interests of slavery 
as they have been for years past; I say, when all 
this is fully realized, as it soon must be, it is jm- 
possible to predict what the consequences will be 
Certain it is, that, first of all, they will rise in 
their might and demand their rights under the 
Constitution and laws But let me tell gentlemen 
of the South, this Union will never be dissolved 
by them; it will take a mightier arm than theirs 
to overthrow this Government. If dissolved at 
all, it will be by the resistless will of the North, 

Gentlemen talk about the white people of the 
South as though they were the special objects of 
God’s providence; and they taunt the whitelabor- 
ers of the North with being slaves to the capital- 
ists of the North. 1 heard a southern Senator 
declaim the other day upon the floor of the Senate, 
and stigmatize the free States as servile States, 
Yes, sir,he repeated it—servile States; and I have 
heard Representatives upon this floor talk about 
the white slaves of the North. Let me say to 
those gentlemen that there are multitudes of labor- 
ing men in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent, as there are all over the North, who are the 
ome in mental and moral culture, in general in- 
telligence, and in all the attributes that constitute 
a true manhood, of a large majority of the south- 
ern Representatives upon this floor, Why, sir, 
there are several mechanics who belong to a lit- 
erary society inmy owh neighborhood, who are 
dependent upon their daily labor for support, that, 
for learning and eloquence, are hardly surpassed 
by the distinguished Senator from Virginia whom 
I heard make the remark. Labor at the North is 
regpected; and it is only the idle and vicious that 
ar@egraded and despised. How is itat the South? 
There labor is despised because of slavery; and the 
average condition of the great body of the non- 
slaveholders of the South—and they constitute four 
fift®s of the whole—will not begin to compare fa- 
vorably in education, general intelligence, moral 
worth, and manly feeling, with the average of the 
native negro pegeeriey of my own State; and 
when I say this I say what | know from personal 
observation and knowledge; for I have traveled 
extensively in the South, and know much of its 
institutions and people. The North have no desire 
to disparage the people of the South. Wefee! that 
they need our sympathy and pity more than they 
deserve our censure; but their arrogance and brag- 
gadocio cannot but excite derision and contempt. 

A distinguished foreigner remarked to me, some 
time ago, that he had been traveling at the South, 
and nothing amused him more than the affecta- 
tion of superiority over the North which many 
of the southern people assumed. ‘ Why,”’ said 
he, “‘ as a whole, they bear no better comparison 
with the North than a last year’s almanac does 
with the finest edition of Washington Irving’s 
works.”’ * 

‘Phe South has been prolific in great men, and 
nearly all her eminent statesmen in the past have 
borne their testimony against slavery, and op- 
posed its extension; but the lesser lights of the 
present have discovered that they were all in er- 
ror. Their men of to-day pronounce slavery 2 
blessing, both to the master and the slave, to be 
nourished, extended, and protected, notwithstand- 
ing they see all around them the evidences of 
blight, desolation, and decay, which every one 
outside of the slave States can pefceive is ‘‘as- 
cribable to the withering, blasting effects of sla- 
very.’’ Take Virginia, for example. Less than 
seventy years ago this State contained twice as 


many inhabitants as New York, and her political 
power in Congress and the electoral colleges was 
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nearly double that of the Empire State. How is | 


it to-day? The population of New York is nearly | 


three times as great as that of Virginia, and her 
olitical power in Congress and the electoral col- 
oe is nearly three times as much as that of | 
‘‘the mother of Presidents.’’ How is it with 
their material resources? Seventy yearsago New 
York exported about three million, and Virginia 
about four million; to-day, the former State ex- 
orts annually over one hundred million, and the 
atter less than she did seventy years ago. 
The productions and importations of the two 
States ¥ that time and the present show a much 
greater disparity in favor of the great northern 
- State. ‘The imports of this State amount to near 
two hundred million per annum; while those of | 
the other amount to less than one million per year. | 





The annual products of the Empire State amount || 


to more than two hundred and fifty million, while 
those of this great southern State amount to onl 
about forty million per year. When the Consti-" 
tution was adopted, only sevent years ago, New 
York was behind Virginia, both in products and | 
importations. Buta short time previous to that, | 
this latter State was the first commercial State in | 
the Union—her commerce exceeded that ofall New 
England, and was three times as great as that of 
New York. Now, New York city alone is worth | 
more than twice as much as the whole State of Vir- 
ginia, and contains more than halfas many inhab- 
itants. I do not speak of these two States as ex- 
ceptional cases; there is even more difference with 
some of the others than with these. I might take 
each and every one of the slave States, and com- 
pare them in detail with the free States, in pros- 
perity and progress, with less favorable results 
for some of the slave States than the comparison 
between New York and Virginia. 

Take also, forinstance, Pennsy|vaniaand South 
Carolina. Theimports of foreign goods into South 
Carolina a century ago were near three million 
dollars. At present they are but little more than 
half that amount; whereas, in Philadelphia alone, 
they are more than twelve times as much, against 
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She needs no eulogy from any of hersons. ‘* Her 
| works praise her;”’ 
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and slaveholding arrogance || 
may disparage her merits, but she stands forth | 


to-day, in the estimation of all enlightened men | 


throughout the world, as the model State of this 
| Union. Her achievements in science, in litera- 
| ture, in arts, in industrial pursuits, and in works 
| of benevolence, and her intellectual and moral 
standard, are altogether unparalleled by any sec- 
tion of equal territorial extent upon thiscontinent. 
Equally preéminent is her historic greatness; and 
so well settled is this by the general judgment of 
all mankind, that no gne whose opinion is worth 
| quoting dares to deny her historic supremacy. 
But we of the North are not only threatened 
with a dissolution of the Union, in the eventofa 
| contingency, which I think is sure to happen— 
| namely, the election of a Republican President— 
but we are told that non-intercourse is to be es- 
tablished immediately with the North, and the 
South will purchase no more of her products. 
This is, indeed, alarming; but let us inquire how 
this is to be effected. Everything that the South 
has to sell her poverty compels her to sell for 
cash only, while everything we dispose of to the 
South wegive her a liberal creditupon. The South 
to-day cannot, in my opinion, pay its¥icbts; and 
| ithas not property enough, in my judgment—not 
what we of the North call property—to pay sev- 
enty-five cents on the dollar of what it owes. And 
| shall they talk of non-intercourse? Why, if you 








| except the last few years, in which the South has | 


price of her products—a state of things which it 
is impossible should last—and the North has lost 
more money at the South, a great deal, than she 
has ever made by the trade of the South, and there 
is scarcely a northern merchant who has not been 
obliged to depend uffon his profits from custom re- 
ceived from the middle and western States, to meet 
his losses suffered in trade atthe South. Iremem- 
ber well that in the great commercial revulsion 
that swept over this country like a tornado in 
| 1837, every northern merchant that I knew m all 


} 
| been remarkably prosperous, owing to the high 
} 





a very trifling amount one hundred years ago. }+ the northern cities that dealt exclusively with the 


The products of the manufacturing, mining, and | 
mechanic arts, in Pennsylvania, amount to about 
two hundred million dollars per annum, while in 
South Carolina they amount to less than ten mil- 
lion dollars per year. Before the Revolution, the | 
‘*Palmetto State’? was, the second commercial | 
province on the continent. 

Look at Kentucky and Ohio. Kentucky was 
admitted into the Union ten years before Ohio; 
with a finer climate, more productive soil, and 


greater natural advantages, yet Ohio has out- || 


stripped her in population, wealth,and enterprise, 
toan extent that renders any comparison between | 
them, in almost anything,absurd. No one, whose 
judgment is not completely blinded, can fail to 
see that all this is a race between freedom and 
slavery. A system of forced labor on the ‘one | 
side and voluntary industry on the other. When | 
we look at these incontrovertible facts, may we | 
not ask where would this nation be to-day if it | 
were not for the free States? If we were all slave 
States, no such career of greatness and glory as 
we now witness in this infant Republic would | 
have been presented to the admiring gaze of an 
astonished world. On the contrary, if the South 
had abolished slavery in the early days of our | 
history, her territory would have been covered, | 
in the language of another, *‘ with cities and vil- 
lages and cnalin and the country, instead of 
Sai would have had fifty million people, who 
would have hailed the rising morn, exulting in 
republican liberty.’’ y 

irginia is much larger, territorially, than New 
York; with a finer climate, greater natural advant- 
ages of every kind. In fact, let her abolish sla- | 
very, and she would soon outstrip any State of 
this Union in wealth and importance; but if she 
will cherish and perpetuate this curse within her 
borders, she must remain imbecile and poverty- 
stricken, distinguished only for her slave-breed- 
ing—living upon reminiscences of the past, with 
no glory in the present, and without hope in the 
future. 

But in these comparisons I have not alluded 
to my own State of Massachusetts, so often re- 
viled and so frequently calumniated upon this 
floor—a State which stands ocepeeestti above 
them all, not only in historic fame, but no less 
in present greatness and unrivaled achievement. 








| South failed and was ruined. The same thing 
again occurred in 1842—the year in which the 
wiped out untold millions of southern indebted- 
| trade of the South would then amount to for half 
| ascore of years. The only houses that survived 
| those two storms were those which had kept clear 
| of trading with the South. Some years ago I was 
| published in several of the southern cities as one 





| was a Free-Soiler; but I never discovered it made 
any difference. I will only say that if non-inter- 
course with me had always been the practice on 
the part of the South, I should have more money 
to-day than I have now. Taking into view the 
poverty and dependent condition of the South, 
this talk about non-intercourse is simply ridicu- 
lous—as much sy as it would be for our wives 
| and children, who are so dependent upon us they 
could not live a week without us, to threaten us 
with dissolution and abandonment. 

But these threats, about withdrawing from the 
North the trade of the South, to say nothing of 
their futility and impotency, have a moral signifi- 
cance not unworthy of comment. Such an appeal 
to the cupidity and avarice of the North—to stifle 
their honest convictions and suppress the holiest 
impulses of their nature at the call of mammon— 
is an insult to our people; which not afew north- 
ern miscreants, I regret to know, are equally 
with the South responsible for. But, thanks to 
the integrity and moral heroism of the North, such 
an appeal will have but little effect. I need onl 
add, in confirmation of what I have already said, 
of the dependent condition of the South upon the 
North, that notwithstanding the intensity of feel- 
ing on the part of the South, the violent threats 
and vehement declarations about non-intercourse 
since the commencement of this session, I do not 
know of a single merchant at the North, that I 
am acquainted with, who has been in the habit 
of trading With the South—and I know of hosts- 
of such in the Republican ranks—whose trade has 
| diminished. On the contrary, I know of many, 

and some of them interise Soidinkon. whose 
trade has increased in that quarter. All men of 
experience know that trade will seek the best mar- 
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ness; more, in fact, than the profits of the whole | 


who was hostile to slavery—a merchant whose | 
store should be avoided and shunned, because I 
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kets, cither for buying or selling, in spite of popu- 
lar clamor. 

We have heard a great dead said about the 
Helper Book, and some‘of our timid friends on 
this side of the House have felt quite alarmed at 
the denunciationsand abuse that have been heaped 
upon those who recommended it. Mr. Chairman, 
I am not ashamed to confess that I read that book, 
and recommended it, and contributed money to 
procure its publication for gratuitous circulation. 
And I think there is'nothing incendiary in it; if 
1 thought there was, I should regret its publica- 
tion, and would trample it under foot; for as much 
as I desire the overthrow of slavery, I do not 
wish to see it removed by insurrectiomand blood- 
shed. There are in it many extravagant decla- 
rations and foolish suggestions which I do not 
approve of; but I never saw any book that was 
written by an enthusiast that did not contain more 
or less extravagances. There isin it a great deal 
| of useful statistical information which will de an 
one good to read; and if the South would read it 
| carefully and properly, I think it would do them 
/ no harm, and might do them much good. 
| But we must remember that Helper is a south- 
| ern man; therefore we should make allowance for 
| his enthusiasm and extravagance, for extrava- 
| gance, both in sentiment and action, is indigenous 
| to southern soil. Well, indeed, may the South 
shrink from the exposure of its imbecility in that 
' book. The statistics which it presents, well au- 

thenticated as they are, show but too conclusively 


|| how rapidly the South is deteriorating; while it is 
|| shown that the North, on the contrary, is pro- 


gressing in intelligence, reper ine wealth, 
| with a rapidity unparalleled in the history of the 
world. He says: 


| *],ess than three quarters of a century ago, say in 1789— 
| for that was about the average time of the abolition of sla- 
| very in the northern States—the South, with advantages in 
| soil, climate, rivers, harbors, minerals, forests, and, indeed, 
| almost every other natural resuurce, began an even rave 
| with the North in all the important pursuits of life; and 
| now, in the brief period of scarce threescure years and 
ten, we find her completely distanced, erervated, dejected, 
| and dishonored. Slave owners and slave drivers are the soie 
| authors of her disgrace ; and as they have sown, so let them 
reap.”’ 


| He shows by unmistakable data that the value 
United States bankrupt law was peo which |} 


of all the property in all the slave States of the 
| Union, exclusive of negroes, is not as much as 
| that of one of the,northern States. He shows, 
also, from the undisputed record of their views, 
| that the great patriots of the South, in the days of 
| the Revolution, and in the early history of the 
| Republic, whose memories they cherish with the 
deepest revetence, were nearly all in favor of free- 
dom and against slavery. ‘vo wonder it is dis- 
tasteful to them thus to be reminded by one of 
their own fellow-citizens of their mental degener- 
acy and material decay. 

As I have said before, this slavery question has 
been a disturbing element in our national politics 
every since the organization of the General Gov- 
ernment; and it will ever continue to be, until it is 
confined within the limits of the States, when the 
| Federal Government will cease to have any re- 
sponsibility for its existence; for all are agreed, 
the South unanimously, and nineteen twentieths 
of the North, that we have nothing to do with it in 
the States, and are no more responsible, politically, 
for its existence there, than we are for the serfdom 
| of Russia. Until the slavery question is settled, 
by the national Government being relieved from 
all responsibility for its existence, such is its as- 
pect now, that it will continue to be the all-absorb- 
ing question upon the political arena. I have 
watched the progress of the anti-slavery sentiment 
with great interest from the day that the South, in 
its first act of madness, refused to receive and re- 
| fer appropriately, petitions praying Congress to 
inquire into the expediency of abolishing slavery 
in the District of Columbia. That venerable pa- 
| triot and statesman, John Quincy Adams, whose 
large experieffce, eminent.service, matchless abil- 
ity, and unquestioned patriotism, entitled his opin- 
| ions to more considération than those of any other - 
| man in Congress, raised his warning voice of ad- 
| monition and remonstrance. He told the South that 
_he was opposed to granting the prayer of the pe- 
titioners; that he thought good-reasons could be 
| given for his opinion, and if the petitions were 

received, appropriately referred and reported 
| upon, the whole question would be consigned to 


the tomb of the Capulets. But he warned them 





thatif they trampled upon this great cgnstitutional 
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right—the sacred right of the humblest citizen in 
the land—they would raise such a storm of just 
and holy indignation at the North, that no pqwer 


on earth could suppress it. Who is there now 
so blind as not to see the verification of that pre- 
diction? From that day this the anti-slavery 
sentiment of the country has been gradually 
strengthening as one after another of the demands 
of the South have been put forth, until it has be- 
come in opposition to the further extension of 
slavery as resistless as the waves of the ocean. 
Mr. Calhoun said at that time that the South 
must prevent the entering wedge, by refusing to 
receive abolition petitions; for, said he, if you 
vermit this Sentiment of abolition to obtain a foot- 
old, by the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, although they do not pretend to have 
any constitutional right to meddle with it in the 
States, yet the nroral influence of such action will 
yrocure its overthrow in the States. For, said 
ie Europe is now opposed to the institution of 
slavery; and if the North are against us, the whole 
world would be against us, and the Sotth could 
not resist the moral influence of such combined 
opposition. 
low fatal the delusion, and how futile the 
attempt to stifle the deep-rooted, conscientious, 
and religious convictions of a great people, by 
the passage of a few resolutions, concocted by 
aspiring politicians, As the ** old man eloquent”’ 
told them, they were only adding fuel to the flame. 
So it was with the passage of the fugitive slave 
act; a measure ofno practical benefit to the South, 
which can never be executed in many of the States 
of the North; a law which I believe to be, with a 
vast majority of the people of my own State, one 
of the most wicked, unconstitutional, and barbar- 
ous laws that was ever conceived by the human 
mind. I remember that at the time of its passage 
I was traveling witha very intelligent gentleman, 
a slaveholder of South Carolina, an old friend of 
mine, and he told me that he regarded it as the 
worst law for the interests of the South that ever 
was enacted. He said it was proper and right 
enough in itself, but it could be of no practical 
service to the South, and would only serve to 
arouse, what he called, the prejudices and religious 
fanaticism of the North, in opposition to the peace 
and interests of the South. Rnd said he, I know 
enough of the people of the Nerth to know that 
this sentiment of hostility to slavery is founded 
upon a mistaken, but nevertheless, conscientious | 
religious conviction of its sinfulness and wrong; 
therefore it is useless to talk about constitutional 
rights against religious convictions; forany man, 
or set of men, who believe themselves armed with 
the panoply of heaven, are ready to maintain a 
warfare against the world. 
The South again exhibited its madness and 
folly in the repeal of the Missouri compromise 
act—a measure which has been productive of 
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| blest and best citizens had declared the enslave- 


own country at that time, the greatest statesmen, 


, the Gospel, or the rights of man; and the framers 


| quences—ought to be visited with indignation and 


nothing but disaster and ruin to the interests of || 


the South; and they are now determined to force 
upon an unwilling ere another act, of more | 
supreme folly—to characterize it by no harsher 
term—than either of the others, namely, the enact- 
ment of a congressional slave code. Such an act 


will be the last nail in their coffin, if they should || 


. . . | 
be permitted to drive it. | 


‘he necessity of the Republican organization | 
is to be found in the occasion which has arisen | 
to resist the usurpations and aggressions of the | 
slave power, so vastly multiplied of late, culmi- 
nating at last in the corruption of the supreme ju- 
diciary of the land—in the Dred Scott decision; | 
although in law, I think, that part of it which is | 
of any value to the South may justly be consid- | 
ered, in legal parlance, extra-judicial, and of no | 
binding force; but it is nevertheless an indication 
of the inauguration of a policy which, if persisted 
in, must make the leglalenies department of the 
Government entirely subservient toghe judiciary, 
which will finally result, if not checked, in the 
overthrow of the liberties of the American people. 
It is an Mnovation and usurpation that must be 
resisted at all hazards; and to me the result of the 
coming presidential election has more significance | 
and greater importance from its probable connec- | 
tion with the organization of that court than from | 
any other cause, 

fi may seem to some who have great reverence | 
for the judiciary, as somewhat harsh to charac- | 
terize the recent action of the Supreme Court as 
corrupt. Bat when we consider that this court 





| ers of the 


| justice even, whether they favor one side or the 





has always carefully abstained from giving any | 
decision upon any question of law or of fact, ex- | 
cept where it was actually obliged to—and never | 
either, except upon those points in particular, that 
it was imperative upon them to adjudicate—now 
for the court to go out of its way to give opin- 
ions, which under the circumstances it had no 
moral right to give, upon questions purely of a 
political character, is not only corrupt but degrad- 
ing. No act of the executive, legislative, or ju- 
dicial department of the Government from its | 
foundation, so shocked the public mind—both for 


its meanness and atrocity—as did the Dred Scott | 


decision. The court, in order to maintain its 
decision in that case, that colored men, gescend- 
ants of Africans who had been imported as slaves, 
whether bond or free, were not citizens, within 
the meaning of the Constitution, was compelled | 
to falsify history and ignore every principle of | 
justice and right. The court declares that at the 
time of the Declaration ef Independence the whole 
civilized world universally regarded themas “ hav- 
ing no rights which the white man was bound to 
respect; and that the negro might justly and law- 
fully be reduced to slavery for his Con t.”’ This 
declaration is made in the face and eyes of the 
facts, that England’s highest courts had decided, 
several years before our separation from Great 
Britain, that the negroes had the same natural 
rights as the white man. And many of her no- 


ment of the blacks to be a sin of the deepest dye, 
and a crime of the greatest magnitude. In our 


atriots, and heroes, who guided our councils, 
ed our armies, and conducted our diplomacy, 
during the revolutionary struggle, our Washing- 
tons, Franklins, Adamses, Jeffersons, Shermans, 
Madisons, and a host of others, declared negro 
slavery to be irreconcilable with the precepts of 


of the Constitution would not permit the word 
slave to pollute its pages. 

Thus for the first time in the history of our Gov- 
ernment has the Supreme Court stepped aside, 
without the shadow of a pretext to justify it, and 
undertaken to interfere with the legitimate func- 
tions of Congress, by virtually pronouncing its 
opinion upon matters in controversy between the 
two great political partiesofthe country. Such in- 
terference—so dangerous in its character, so mon- 
strous in its action, and so terrible in its conse- 


scorn by the American people. Has it come to 
this, that that august tribunal—adorned as it has 
been by a Jay, an Ellsworth, a Rutledge, a Cush- 
ing, and a Marshall, with their illustrious asso- 
ciates—has ae its high functions and Pe 
eminent authority to such base purposes, with its 
venerable chief and his associates descending to 
political partisans? The fears of Mr. Jefferson, 
in relation to that court, have at last been real- 
ized—fears which he so often expressed, that it 
would usurp authority and power, which the fram- 
overnment never intended it should 
possess; and while that illustrious statesman and 
sage lived, it was with him a matter of constant 
jealousy and watchfulness. 

Establish the Republican party in power, and 
it will place upon the bench of thie Supreme Court, 
as opportunity presents,-those who will interpret 
the Constitution and laws, not as political parti- 
sans, but as upright judges, holding the scales of 


other. With this party in power, and not until 
then, our commercial, manufacturing, and agri- 
cultural interests will be properly cared for. 

But upon whom do the South rely? Upon the 
northern Democracy drawn to their support, in 
the language of Mr. Calhoun, “ by the cohesive 
power of public plunder?”’”, What a support! and 
where is italways found, when the national Treas- 
ury is in other hands? Passing ultra anti-slavery 
resolutions, and vieing with each other in making 
anti-slavery professions, to secure the offices an 
emoluments of the State governments. So it has 
always been in our State, and so it will ever be, 
so long as Democratsare willing to sell ghemselves 
for a mess of pottage. No abolition convention 
ever passed stronger anti-slavery resolutions, or 
made stronger anti-slavery professions, than the 
Democrats of Massachusetts have done when the 
Democracy have been out of powerin the national 
Government. Their ablest leader—that states- 
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man of national renown—Caleb Cushing, while 
| he was looking to Massachusetts for approbation 
| and support, met every anti-slavery demand with 
_an alacrity that would have been truly commend. 
able if it had only been sincere. No man ever 
| uttered on the floor of Congress nobler sentiments 
| for freedom than he. No man ever denounced the 








|| aggressions of the South stronger than he did: 


_and | am sorty to say it, for I respect his great 
| abilities, no son of Massachusetts ever debased 
| himself so much to obtain favor with the South 
| as Caleb Cushing. : 

Many have listened with amazement to the dis. 
| union speeches upon the other side of the House; 


say apparent sincerity, for they do appear to be 
in earnest, and although I have as little regard for 
the judgment and good sense of mere talkers and 
rhetoricians as any one, and appreciate, I think, 
most fully their barrenness of either of these qual- 
ities, yet [ am hardly prepared to believe in their 
_ sincerity at the expense of such a draft upon the 
soundness of their judgment. 

In fact, we have heard it intimated upon this 
floor, by the advocates of disunion, that these 
threats love been often before made, with no pur- 
pose to execute them; but now they say they are 
| terribly inearnest. If gentlemen will consult the 
record of debates upon this floor, they will findthat 
twenty yearsago the South wasasdenunciatory in 
tone, as belligerent in attitude, as brave in declara- 
tion, as prolific in threats of dissolution, as now. 
Eloquent gentlemen told us then that the danger 
was imminent, the crisis was at hand, and unless 
this agitation of the slavery question ceased, the 
Union must be dissolved. About that time, a very 
quiet gentleman in my own county, with a few 
associates, believing that it was the duty of the 
North to absolve itself from all responsibility for 
the existence of slavery, proposed to let the South 
take care of itself; and dienetone petitioned Con- 
gress to effect a peaceable dissolution of the Union. 

The petition was presented by the venerable 
Mr. Adams, andsuch an exhibition of consterna- 
tion, rage, and confusion, on the part of southern 
members, has seldom been witnessed on this floor. 
Mr. Adams barely escaped a vote of censure for 
presenting the petition. Never since that expe- 
rience has the country had cause to believe that 
the South could be in earnest m its threats of dis- 
solution. 

I remember that Mr. Webster and Mr. Choate, 
of my own State, were once engaged as opposing 
counsel in a patent case, and Mr. Choate’s client 
was endeavoring to prove—what was indispensa- 
ble to his cause—that two sections of a machine 
that looked exactly alike were in reality entirel 
different. Mr. Choate addressed the jury with all 
that learning, eloquence, and zeal that character- 
ized that gifted man, and such was his earnest- 
ness and power that the parties in interest on the 
other side began to tremble, and fee! that, after 
all, there might be a difference. Mr. Webster 
arose, and said quietly to the jury, ‘* All thislearn- 
ing and eloquence is very pleasant to listen to, 
but so far as this case is concerned, it isall poetry 
and moonshine;”’ and, holding up the machines, 
he said, *‘ Look at them; look at them; do you sce any 
difference ? Of course not; there is none. You see 
it—you know it.”” These few words dispelled all 
of the effect of Mr. Choate’s gorgeous eloquence. 
Such is the power of truth. ; 

So, here are the Constitution and the Union. 
Look at them, look at them, among the greatest 
monuments of human genius the world has ever 
witnessed; look at the blood and treasure they 
have cost; look at the mighty interests involved 
in their perpetuity; and then tell me if any parri- 
cidal arm shall ever be permitted to demolish them? 
Never! never! never! 

Mr. WADE addressed the committee for one 
hour on the slavery question. [His speech will 
be published in the Appendix.] ey 

Mr. ENGLISH obtained the floor, but yielded 
to 

Mr. FLORENCE, who moved that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

So the committee rose; and Mr, Ernerivce 
having taken the chair as Speaker a tempore, 
Mr. Burrixton reported that the Committee of 





the Whole on the state of the Union had had un- 
der consideration the Union generally, and par- 
ticularly House bill No. 338, to provide for the 


_at their cogl effrontery and apparentsincerity. | * 
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